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CRUMBLING. 

Who  reared  that  lofty  frieze  and  architrave 
O’er  western  desert  fanes?  And  who  the  sum 
Of  untold  years  have  named  of  hall  and  nave, 
In  crumbling  ruin?  Time  is  silent,  dumb. 

Who  planned  and  placed  almighty  Jove  or 
Thor 

The  thousand  pillar’d  temple  of  the  East? 

And  ere  its  waning  what  bold  idolator 
Did  worship  there,  or  who  did  hold  his  feast? 
Where  by  ►Sta’la’s  mantled  scn 

The  Sister  Cities  doomed  for  ages  dire — 

Lost  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii? 

O’erwhelmed  by  wild  Vesuvius’  stormy  ire! 
Where  now  Minerva’s  far-famed  Parthenon, 
“Athena’s  wonder”  that  enthralled  the  world? 
Fallen  to  dust,  its  glowinp-  beauty  gone — 

The  Grecian’s  glory  into  ruin  hurled! 

Where  grand,  unrivaled  Thebes  and  Tentyra, 
And  their  divinities  all  o’er  the  plain? 

Crushed  ’neath  the  wheels  of  Time’s  engulf- 
ing car! 

All  crumbling  with  their  gods  to  earth  again. 
What  famed  Palmyra?  ’Tis  the  wild  beasts’s 
lair ! 

Voluptuous  Nineveh,  so  vast  and  brave? 

The  Ephesian  City  and  strange  “Temple” 
there? 

The  hooting  owl  sits  brooding  o’er  their  grave! 
What  Babylon?  that  fain  would  heaven  amaze? 
With  Babel’s  tower,  her  walls  and  brazen  bars? 
The  lion’s  whelps  cry  through  her  loneD  ways, 
Where  the  enraptured  Chaldee  worshiped 
stars! 

What  now  thy  once  nroud  cities,  Palestine? 
The  ploughshare  brightens  o’er  their  crum- 
bling walls. 

The  olive  waves  above  the  Christian’s  shrine, 
His  temples,  palaces  and  halls! 

Crumbling  to  dust  is  Petra’s  rock-wrought 
tomb ! 

And  Baulbec’s  temple — “sacred  to  the  sun!” 
Silent  is  “Mennon”  wasting  to  its  doom; 

Earth  once  again  Rome’s  monuments  have 
won. 

Crumbling  the  Aztecs’  glory  and  their  farm  — 
Thy  sculptures  rare,  Palenque  and  Copan; 

The  dream  of  ages  now  but  dust  to  scan. 

Great  London,  thou  renowned  of  all  the  word — 
Are  they  invulnerable  when  unfurled 
’Gainst  old  Nemesis’  Time,  and  canst  thou 
save? 

Will  ghostly  shades  flit  through  each  silent 
street, 

Where  he  has  reaped  his  human  harvest  here? 
As  now  within  thy  famed,  crowned  abbrv  .vest 
The  weird  spectres  sound  each  mouldering 
bier. 

Man  hath  his  monuments;  nations,  cities, 
states, 

Their  centuries:  to  all  the  same  as  naught, 


Threads  spun  are  wrought  and  severed  by  V. 
fates, 

To  be  respun  again  and  still  rewrought. 

Man’s  monuments  are  fleeting  shapes  of  fame — 
Like  airy  mists  soon  fading  to  decay, 

God’s  still  enduring,  still  renewing  flame 
Are  starry  worlds,  and  ever  shining  way. 

— L.  M.  H. 


SKETCH  OF  CORDELIA  MORLEY  COX. 

My  parents  were  born  in  Montague 
Franklin,  Mass. ; my  father,  Tsaac  Morley, 
March  11,  1786,  and  my  mother,  Lucv  Gunn 
Morley,  January  24,  1786. 

Here  they  grew  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood and  were  married  in  the  year  1812. 
During  this  year  they  left  their  homes  of 
wealth  and  comfort  for  the  wilderness  of 
Ohio,  where  they  built  their  cabin  homes. 
It  being  a quarter  of  a mile  from  any  white 
neighbor,  cleared  the  lands  near  which  later 
became  the  city  of  Kirtland. 

For  twenty  years  father  lived  here  sur- 
rounded by  his  father’s  family,  who  had 
followed  him. 

T was  the  fifth  child  of  a family  of  nine, 
all  of  whom  were  born  in  Kirtland. 

Though  a century  has  passed  and  gone 
the  Morley  people  and  the  Morley  Grove 
of  sugar  maples  are  still  at  the  Old  Home- 
stead. 

Tn  the  year  1830  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  wife  came  to  our  home  at 
Kirtland.  Our  family  were  soon  converted 
to  “Mormonism,”  and  here  the  Prophet 
lived  during  the  winter.  A warm  friend- 
shin  grew  between  father  and  the  Prophet 
which  lasted  through  life. 

Tn  the  spring  of  1832,  Toseph  Smith  called 
Edward  Partridge’s  family  and  father’s 
family  to  go  to  Missouri  to  find  a location 


for  the  Saints.  A place  was  found  near  the 
town  of  Independence,  Missouri. 

Here  father’s  family  and  the  Partridge 
family,  who  had  become  life-long  friends 
in  traveling  from  Kirtland,  Ohio,  to  Jack- 
son,  Missouri,  moved,  father  giving  up  his 
home,  father,  mother,  sisters  and  brothers 
for  the  Gospel’s  sake. 

One  sister,  Diantha  Billings,  was  the  only 
one  of  his  father’s  family  who  joined  the 
“Mormon”  Church.  Father  never  after 
had  a home  of  any  pretensions,  just  a place 
of  shelter  for  his  family. 

He  was  a willing  worker  and  spent  his 
time  in  Church  affairs,  instead  of  work  for 
his  own. 

All  the  years  of  my  youth  were  years  of 
mobbing,  and  hardships  of  every  conceiv- 
able kind  for  my  parents.  My  dear  mother 
was  left  with  all  the  cares  of  a large  family 
while  father  was  thrown  into  prison ; so 
unhumanlv  was  lie  treated  that  when  he 
came  back  to  us  we  stared  some  time  before 
we  could  recognize  and  call  this  gaunt  man 
father.  And  so  it  was  from  year  to  year, 
persecution  which  increased  our  faith  in  our 
Creator. 

Tn  Jackson  Co..  Mo.,  January,  1832,  my 
father  cut  the  ice  from  a stream  and  bap- 
tized myself  and  two  boys. 

T attended  school  whenever  and  wherever 
T had  the  opportunity-  amidst. ah  our  mov- 
ing, mobbing  and  driving,  until  at  tbe  age 
of  sixteen  father  built  a small  schoolhouse 
where  T taught  in  the  summer  and  went  to 
school  in  the  winter  to  a larger  school. 

This  was  at  the  place  known  as  the  Mor- 
ley Settlement,  where  my  father  was  presi- 
dent and  F.  M.  Cox  and  Edwin  Whiting  his 
counselors.  Here  we  lived  five  years  of 
blessed  peace  and  prosperity. 

Tn  my  father’s  home  at  this  time  were 
four  grown  sisters.  Our  house  was  small, 
but  there  was  room  for  love,  friends  and 
merriment. 

A cooper  bv  trade,  father’s  shop  was 
adjoining  the  house.  Our  beaus  being  plen- 
tiful, thev  made  themselves  both  useful 
and  agreeable  in  the  cooper  shop ; they 
would  come, and  out  the  barrels  and  rubbish 
they’d  send,  start  the  fiddle  and  the  fun 
began.  We  danced;  how  we  danced.  For 
a change,  we  played  chase  the  squirrel  and 
thread  the  needle,  sailing  the  boat,  whirl 
tbe  plate.  Forfeits  were  taken  up  which 
led  to  many  other  games. 

We  had  dancing  and  spelling  schools, 
husking  bees,  house  raisings.  At  this  time 
we  made  fun  out  of  everything,  and  with  us 
it  was  the  one  gleam  of  sunshine  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Though  so  many  years  have  passed  since 
this  change  of  scene,  it  is  with  a pang  at  the 
heart  and  quivering  lips  T recall  them.  The 
pen  and  hand  fail  to  paint  the  emotions  of 
the  heart.  Mav  T not  pass  them  by,  as  well 
as  the  martyrdom  ? 

A year  later,  September.  1845,  the  Mor- 
lev  Settlement  was  burned.  The  labor  and 
toil  of  years  was  ruthlessly  destroyed ; 
homes  and  stacks  burned,  cattle  taken  pos- 
session of  and  driven  away.  Helpless  old 
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people,  women  and  children  robbed  of  even 
a shelter  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  Oh, 
the  inhumanity  of  our  own  countrymen,  for 
they  left  ruin  and  desolation  where  had 
been  a happy,  prosperous  people.  Now 
they  scattered  wherever  they  could  find  a 
shelter  or  friend,  or  a crust  of  bread. 

My  father  spent  the  winter  in  Nauvoo 
and  here  I want  to  bear  my  testimony,  no 
matter  by  whom  it  is  denied. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  taught  and 
practiced  polygamy,  himself  having  five 
wives  whom  I was  acquainted  with.  It  was 
just  as  much  a trial  to  us  in  those  days  as  it 
would  be  to  this  people  today.  But  we 
tightened  our  armor  and  made  ready  to 
overcome  our  selfish  desires.  I have  told 
you  of  those  sacred  marriages  in  the  Tem- 
ple at  Nauvoo  (no  need  to  repeat).  But 
must  say  the  Father  of  us  all  watched  over 
and  blessed  us  for  striving  to  obey  His  will. 
I am  not  denying  the  wavering  of  my  will, 
for  when  you  feel  the  finger  of  scorn  point- 
ed your  way  and  know  you  are  against  all 
the  teachings  of  your  youth,  a strong  faith 
must  be  yours  to  be  able  to  overcome  this 
feeling. 

Many  were  the  nights  of  weeping.  I 
must  have  some  assurance  of  a higher 
source  to  be  able  to  go  on  with  any  degree 
of  comfort.  I went  to  bed  praying  earn- 
estly to  have  the  right  made  known  to  me. 
I then  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  multitude  of 
people  who  evidently  were  sorrowing.  I 
felt  that  a glorious  personage  was  moving 
among  them  whispering  words  of  inspira- 
tion and  comfort.  Soon  he  came  to  me  and 
in  startling  distinctness  these  words  he  said : 
“Never  change  your  condition  or  wish  them 
otherwise.”  Today  I am  thankful  I obeved 
that  voice,  it  was  so  real  to  me  that  I felt 
L strengthened  and  comforted. 

In  the  year  ’51  my  husband  was  arrested, 
stood  trial  and  his  sentence  was,  one  wife 
only  or  leave  the  country. 

My  husband  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and  stood  up  to  them,  saying,  “I 
will  never  forsake  these  wives  and  their 
little  ones,  so  help  me  God.” 

But  to  gain  time  and  to  keep  peace  he  put 
Aunt  Jemima,  myself  and  our  children  into 
a wagon.  (This  lady  beside  myself  was 
known  as  one  of  the  “sister  wives,”  she  was 
one  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  one  of  my 
own  sisters.)  Through  the  cold  we  trav- 
eled into  another  country.  He  hunted  for 
a house,  but  could  not  find  a house  of  any 
kind.  A stable  was  found  about  fourteen 
feet  square,  without  doors  or  windows ; no 
place  for  a fire ; not  a friend  or  an  ac- 
quaintance ; called  spiritual  wives,  looked 
down  upon  by  every  passerby  with  sus- 
picion and  distrust.  At  this  time  Aunt 
Jemima  had  two  children  and  was  in  a 
delicate  condition,  needing  a loving  hus- 
band’s care. 

I had  three  little  ones,  the  oldest  was  five 
years  old.  Nervousness  was  my  ever  pres- 
ent companion. 

Our  husband  took  up  the  loose  boards, 
scraped  the  floor  and  replaced  them.  Made 
two  pole  bunks,  cut  a little  wood  and  left 
us  alone,  yes,  alone  amongst  a town  full  of 
people.  Alone  when  we . could  not  help 
but  feel  that  He  who  knows  when  even 
a sparrow  falls.  What  could  we  do  but 
rely-  upon  the  Father  who  as  you  will  see, 
knew  of  all  our  pitiful  condition. 

February  came  and  went,  we  had  made 
no  acquaintances.  Father  Cox  did  not  come 
as  we  expected.  T was  scared,  for  I knew 


Jemima  was  trying  to  keep  her  trouble  to 
herself.  Suddenly  there  was  a knock  at 
the  door.  I timidly  opened  it  after  asking 
who  was  there.  A lady  walked  in,  an  en- 
tire stranger  to  us.  Who  had  sent  her  here 
this  wintry  night  so  unexpected,  yet  so  wel- 
come, so  necessary,  for  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore a newborn  babe  came  to  that  stable 
and  was  laid  in  its  mother’s  arms,  Feb.  29, 
1852. 

Well,  all  this  was  just  a little  too  much. 
This  over,  I just  dropped  every  feather  and 
wept.  Oh,  but  was  not  this  a God-given 
testimony ; we  ever  since  have  felt  so.  Who 
could  have  expressed  a keener  sympathy. 
He  did  not  send  to  .us  an  earthly  doctor, 
whose  every  look  and  action  would  seem 
to  cut  us  as  a knife,  but  a poor  hunted  being 
who,  like  ourselves,  must  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  keeping  our  troubles  to  ourselves. 

She  had  accidentally  heard  that  we  were 
here  and  came  to  us  or  I can  only  feel  that 
she  was  sent  and  I don’t  doubt  that  she 
went  her  way  comforted,  as  she  left  us  as 
soon  as  her  work  was  done.  We  have  never 
seen  her  since. 

In  the  year  of  '52,  three  months  later,  we 
started  West,  reaching  Salt  Lake  City  Sep- 
tember 28.  We  then  came  on  to  Manti, 
reaching  here  October  4,  1852,  and  were 
welcomed  by  my  father  and  a score  of  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

And  though  the  next  twenty  years  were 
filled  with  hardships  and  anger,  still  they 
were  happy  years. 

Everything  we  had  to  wear  was  made  in 
our  home ; our  summer  shoes,  our  hats,  bon- 
nets, dresses  and  underwear,  by  our  own 
busy  hands. 

I raised  my  family  of  eight  children,  and 
now  Jiave  49  grandchildren  and  86  great- 
grai  dcliildrenl  As  my  children 
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and  Went  to  homes  of  their  own,  I occupied 
my  time  with  other  work.  I was  secretary 
of  the  Relief  Society  for  fourteen  years,  a 
worker  in  the  Manti  Temple  for  thirteen 
years,  and  at  the  present  time  I am  in  my 
ninetieth  year,  having  been  born  November 
22,  1823,  and  some  times  t'he  question  comes 
to  me,  “Have  I garnered  a sheaf  of  empty 
grain,  or  will  it  be  filled  with  God’s  plump 


gram  ?” 


Cordelia. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  MARY  LYMAN. 

Mary  Lyman  was  born  in  Durham,  State 
of  Connecticut.  Her  father’s  name  was 
Samuel  Lyman,  her  mother  was  Mary 
Mitchell.  Mary  Lyman  married  William 
Johnson,  a son  of  Dvdamus  Johnson  and 
Rheuama  Stephens  Johnson.  William  John- 
son, the  husband  of  Mary  Lyman  Johnson, 
moved  to  New  York,  Gennesee  Co.,  town 
of  Perry,  and  died  there.  Then  bis  father, 
Dydamus  Johnson,  sent  for  the  widow  and 
child  and  took  them  back  to  Connecticut, 
and  in  two.  or  three  years  the  widow  mar- 
ried Lorenzo  Johnson,  a son  of  Dydamus 
Johnson.  Then  Lorenzo  Johnson  with  his 
family  moved  to  Michigan,  Oakland  Co., 
town  of  Royal  Oak  ; in  1845  bis  wife  was 
baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Then  in  1847  Lorenzo  Johnson  sold  his 
farm  and  took  up  his  line  of  march  West, 
and  came  to  Nauvoo,  111.  There  he,  too. 
was  baptized  in  the  Mississippi  river.  He, 
with  his  family,  that  spring  came  west  as 
far  as  Garden  Grove,  Iowa.  The  next 


spring  he  went  up  to  Winter  Quarters ; was 
there  one  year ; then  the  Government  said 
that  the  Saints  were  on  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, so  all  had  to  move  over  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Missouri  river.  So  there  was 
three  years  in  succession  that  Lorenzo 
Johnson  had  split  rails  and  fenced  his  land 
and  plowed  and  raised  a crop  to  sustain  his 
family,  and  built  houses  for  them  to  live  in. 
In  1853  he  and  family  came  to  Utah,  and 
settled  in  Springville,  Utah.  He  was  called 
on  a mission  to  Southern  Utah,  but  finally 
settled  in  Monroe,  Utah,  where  he  died. 
His  wife  and  family  still  live  there,  and  his 
wife  lives  with  her  youngest  daughter,  Mrs. 
Thompson  Lisenbee,  she  being  a widow 
with  six  children,  but  she  never  married 
after  her  husband  died, but  raised  her  family 
and  all  were  good  citizens. 

Mary  Lyman  Johnson  was  well  and 
active  for  many  years  after  her  husband’s 
death.  She  was  fond  of  reading,  which  she 
could  do  until  within  a few  days  of  her 
death  without  glasses.  She  was  a quiet, 
patient,  lovely  woman,  and  dearly  loved  by 
her  family  and  all  who  knew  her.  She  took 
to  knitting  bedspreads  and  knit  all  her  liv- 
ing children  one  each.  She  had  eight  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  six  girls.  Three  of  the 
family  are  dead.  The  bedspread  that  is  at 
the  Fair,  she  knit  when  she  was  90  years 
old,  and  the  photo  was  taken  when  she  was 
90  years  old.  She  died  at  the  age  of  94, 
at  Monroe,  Utah,  and  was  buried  there.  Lip 
to  within  two  weeks  of  her  death  she  was 
perfectly  well  and  able  to  knit  and  read 
without  glasses. 

Mary  A.  Lyman. 

Bancroft,  Idaho. 


NEWS  BETTER. 

Flushed  by  the  success  which  has  char- 
acterized the  boys’  potato  clubs  throughout 
the  State  which  now  have  a total  member- 
ship of  two  thousand  boys,  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College  officials  are  now  taking  up 
a similar  work  among  the  young  women  of 
the  State.  To  this  end  girls’  bread-making 
clubs  in  which  competition  in  their  ability 
to  make  satisfactory  bread  will  be  stimulated 
among  the  girls  throughout  the  State,  and 
also  girls’  flower  garden  clubs  are  being  or- 
ganized in  the  various  districts  throughout 
the  State.  Prizes  are  being  arranged  for 
each  of  these  competitions  and  the  girl  win- 
ning in  the  district  contest  will  be  given  a 
free  trip  to  Logan  and  a course  during  the 
annual  Housekeepers’  Conference  free  of 
charge. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  various  local  con- 
tests will  take  place  simultaneous  with  the 
county  fairs,  in  time  to  permit  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  winning  product  at  the 
State  Fair. 

Definite  instructions  as  to  the  rules  gov- 
erning-the  contest,  how  to  plant  the  gardens 
and  the  proper  recipes  for  good  bread- 
making, can  be  obtained  by  writing  Miss 
Gertrude  McChevne,  Agricultural  College, 
Logan,  Utah.  The  boys  can  also  receive 
the  required  information  by  writing  to  Prof. 
J.  C.  Hogensen  at  the  same  place. 


Miss  Elizabeth  LTpham  Yates,  president 
of  the  Rhode  Island  W.  S.  A.,  has  been 
giving  a series  of  very  illuminating  talks 
before  the  Rhode  Island  Women’s  Club  on 
the  “Legal  Status  of  Mother  and  Child.” 
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A FAREWELL. 

An  aged  form  has  passed  my  door, 

He  has  crossed  its  threshold  o’er  and  o’er, 
With  messages  of  joy  and  pain, 

But  he  will  never  come  again. 

It  is  the  Old  Year  bent  in  woe 
. id  is  head  is  white,  his  step  is  slow, 

Tis  sad  to  see  him,  go  alone 
To  the  realm  of  the  unknown. 

Crown  him  with  leaves  of  sacred  holly, 
With  reverence,  not  for  folly, 

Once  he  was  young,  a bright  New  Year, 
But  age  has  brought  the  wintry  tear. 
"Adieu  well  loved  child  of  Sorrow 
Live  today  nor  fear  tomorrow, 

Enjoy  the  roses  while  in  bloom, 

Lest  they  be  scattered  o'er  you  tomb.” 

I sadly  smiled  at  the  parting  form 
Fading  away  in  the  sleet  and  storm, 
"Farewell,"  I sobbed,  and  my  eyes  grew  dim 
For  I had  prayed  to  go  with  him. 

Dolores  Watts. 

r ' ♦ a 

THE  RELIEF  SOCIETY  TEACHER. 

Story  Read  at  the  Relief  Society  Teachers' 
Reunion , Mapleton. 

One  day  while  walking  through  the 
streets  of  a small  country  village,  I was 
overtaken  by  a dear  friend  whom  I had  not 
seen  for  a long  time.  We  stopped  a few 
moments  to  exchange  greetings,  then 
walked  along  together  chatting  pleasantly, 
when  suddenly  I asked.  ‘‘Why  don’t  you 
come  and  see  me  sometimes  as  you  used 
to?  You  haxe  no  small  children  now  to  tie 
you  to  your  home.  I should  think  you 
could  visit  a little  anyway.”  “Well,”  she 
sa;d,  “I  should  like  to.  but  I’m  a Relief 
Society  teacher  now  and  that  takes  about 
all  the  time  I can  spare  from  my  home.” 
“Only  a Relief  Society  teacher  and  no  time 
to  visit?”  I said.  “How  large  a district  do 
you  have  to  oversee?”  “My  companion 
and  I have  eight  homes  to  visit,”  she  an- 
swered. “But,”  I said,  “you  are  only  re- 
quired to  visit  once  a month  and  you  have 
only  a very  few  poor  to  look  after,  haven’t 
you?”  “Yes,  we  are  only  required  .to  visit 
once  a month,  but  here  is  my  home,  come 
in  and  sit  and  rest  a few  moments  and  I 
" will  tell  you  a little  of  how  my  time  is 
occupied.” 

Being  comfortably  seated  in  a low  rocker 
my  friend  began : “Yes,  as  you  said,  we 

are  only  required  to  make  regular  visits 
' once  a month,  and  there  are  only  a very 
few  poor  in  our  district,  but  you  know  the 
Savior  said,  ‘Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  these  the  least,  my  brethren, 
ye  haVe  done  it  unto  me,’  so  when  I was 
set  .apart  as  a teacher  I resolved  to  try  and 
see  where  my  assistance  was  most  needed, 
and  what  good  I might  do.  The  first  thing 
I did  was  to  read  the  instructions  given  by 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  at  the  first  organ- 
ization of  this  Society,  so  that  I might  un- 
derstand -the  object  he  had  in  creating 
such  an  organization.  I found  that  he  said 
.the  sisters  could  provoke  the  brethren  to 
g®od  works,  look  after  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  perform  charitable  acts ; assist  in  cor- 
recting the  morals  and  strengthening  the 
virtues  of  the  community,  and  putting  down 
‘iniquity ; visit  the  sick  and  distressed,  laying 
hands'  On  them,  and  administering  to  them 
’ if.  they  so  desired;  exercising  mercy  to- 
wards those  who  sin,  letting  kindness,  char- 
ily and  love  crown  their  works ; for  this 
Society  wa's  not  only  to  relieve  the  poor  but 
to ‘save  souls  also. 


“After  reading  the  instructions  carefully, 
I thought,  Oh,  what  a great  responsibility  ! 
How  can  I meet  it  ? And  then  the  thought 
immediately  followed,  By  being  humble 
and  prayerful.” 

"I  then  prayed  earnestly  for  wisdom, 
strength  and  time  to  meet  the  requirements 
which  might  be  made  of  me.  For  I was 
only  a weak  mortal,  subject  to  faults  and 
imperfections,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
serve  my  Heavenly  Father. 

“Well,  my  companion  was  a younger  wom- 
an than  myself,  with  several  small  children, 
which  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  get  away ; 
but  one  bright  day  I called  for  her,  helped 
her  put  away  her  dinner  dishes,  and  after 
having  a few  words  of  secret  prayer,  we 
started  out. 

“Our  first  calls  seemed  very  successful  and 
we  felt  quite  encouraged.  We  received  lib- 
eral donations  and  kind  invitations  to  call 
again.  But  soon  we  found  that  some  were 
not  quite  so  pleased  to  see  us  and  it  was 
almost  intimated  that  we  were  beggars.  Oh, 
how  we  felt.  What  were  we  to  do?  We 
must  not  miss  them,  that  would  never  do, 
unless  they  required  it.  We  must  continue 
our  visits,  but  find  some  way  to  overcome 
that  coldness.  We  must  show  to  them  by 
our  actions,  by  the  spirit  we  possessed,  apd 
by  our  conversation,  that  we  have  their 
welfare  at  heart,  and  not  merely  their  pock- 
etbook. 

“We  resolved  to  try  and  make  our  con- 
versations as  pleasant  as  possible ; to  care- 
fully avoid  all  criticisms ; to  tell  them  a 
little  of  what  we  were  doing,  and  kindly 
invite  them  to  the  meetings,  and  limit  the 
length  of  our  visits  to  the  circumstances 
we.  found  prevailing  in  theihome  which  we 
were  visiting.  After  a few  visits  we  Lit 
that  we  were  accomplishing  our  desires,  and 
now  they  all  treat  us  very  nicely. 

“And  now,  just  to  show  you  how  our  time 
was  taken  up,  I will  tell  you  what  we  did 
in  one  month.  We  made  our  regular  visit 
which  took  one  long  afternoon.  We  went 
to  the  regular  meeting  to  report  the  con- 
dition of  our  district,  so  that  the  Presidency 
should  know  their  circumstances ; for  we 
know  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
dency to  visit  all  the  teachers  even,  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  That 
was  another  afternoon.  Then  there  was  a 
family  of  children  where  the  mother  had 
been  taken  away.  The  cold  wintry  days 
were  coming  on  and  their  quilts  and  cloth- 
ing needed  repairing,  so  we  spent  another 
afternoon  helping  with  that. 

“Then  there  was  a social  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Ward  House  and  an  abund- 
ance of  picnic  was  left.  This  was  divided 
among  the  Relief  Society  teachers,  and  next 
day  we  visited  the  sick,  the  aged,  the 
widows  and  the  orphans,  and  distributed 
among  them  the  things  which  we  thought 
would  be  the  most  suitable  and  pleasing.  A 
few  days  after  this  a young  mother  had 
several  children  stricken  with  measles.  She 
was  almost  worn  out  with  watching  them, 
for  one  or  two  were  very  ill.  I had  no 
small  children  to  take  the  disease,  so  I 
stayed  with  her  three  nights  to  partly  re- 
lieve her  of  so  much  care. 

“Again,  I heard  of  one  of  my  friends  who 
had  a wayward  child  and  sorrow  had  come 
into  their  home.  I knew  the  tender  feel- 
ings of  that  mother’s  heart  and  felt  it  my 
duty  to  go  and  see  her.  Not  to  be  inquisi- 
tive nor  interfering,  but,  if  possible,  to  drop 
one  word  of  comfort  and  encouragement; 
and  T believe  that  that  visit  did  me  as  much, 


or  more,  good  than  it  did  the  one  in  trouble. 

“Another  in  my  beat  was  a young  woman 
who  had  only  been  married  a short  time.  I 
knew  through  circumstances  she  could  not 
avoid  she  had  not  had  a chance  to  become 
very  well  prepared  for  the  duties  of  mar- 
ried life,  or,  in  other  words,  of  housekeep- 
ing and  home-making;  so  I thought  I would 
call  and  give  her  a chance  to  ask  my  advice 
if  she  needed  any.  I found  her  very  much 
discouraged.  Her  fruit  bottles  would  break, 
the  fruit  boil  over,  the  preserves  burn,  etc., 
and  she  was  almost  beginning  to  think 
housekeeping  was  an  impossibility.  She 
soon  asked  me  a few  questions  which  I an- 
swered as  well  as  I could,  and  kindly  gave 
her  a few  timely  suggestions.  Then  after 
telling  her  I would  willingly  assist  her  when- 
ever she  desired  it,  I went  home  leaving  her 
feeling  much  better  than  when  I called. 

“This  required  six  afternoons,  and  three 
nights  of  my  time,  in  one  month,  and  then 
I could  see  so  much  more  I would  like  to  do, 
that  I felt  that  I had  only  done  a small  part 
of  my  duty,  and  with  only  eight  families 
in  my  beat.” 

When  she  had  finished  her  story  I asked, 
“And  what  recompense  do  you  get  for  all 
this?”  She  said  again,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  the  least,  ye  did  it  also  unto  me,”  and 
we  are  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven  where 
moth  nor  dust  can  neither  corrupt  nor 
thieves  break  through  and  steal.  There  is 
where  we  expect  to  get  our  reward.” 

I soon  left  her  feeling  that  I,  too,  would 
strive  to  have  something  laid  up  for  the 
hereafter,  and  never  again  would  I be  heard 
to  say,  “Only  a Relief  Society  teacher." 

Now,  my  sisters,  this  is  not  an  overdrawn 
picture.  These,  or  similar  circumstance'? 
are  around  you  almost  every  day.  It  is  far 
you  to  see  them.  To  visit  the  sick,  to  en- 
courage the  down-hearted,  to  relieve  the 
poor,  to  uplift  the  fallen,  to  discourage 
malice,  back-biting,  and  jealousy,  to  encour- 
age virtue,  purity  and  honesty;  to  cultivate 
and  encourage  the  spirit  of  love,  charity  and 
union ; and  assist  in  rolling  on  this  great 
work  among  the  mothers  and  in  the  homes 
under  your  watchcare. 

The  responsibility  is  yours,  and  it  rests 
with  you,  as  teachers,  how  well  you  accept 
and  perform  it.  Upon  you  it  depends,  to 
a great  extent,  what  the  meetings  are,  if 
they  are  well  attended  and  the  spirit  that 
prevails  in  them ; for  those  who  come,  will, 
to  a certain  extent,  bring  with  them  the 
spirit  of  the  home  they  leave. 

The  officers  have  been  placed  over  this 
Society,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  those 
holding  the  Holy  Priesthood,  whose  right 
it  is  to  decide  if  they  are  doing  their  duty 
and  are  worthy  of  that  position  ; and  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
association,  through  faith  and  humility,  to 
discern  the  spirit  by  which  every  one  is 
working  that  holds  an  office  under  their 
direction. 

You  are  placed  in  your  position  as  help- 
meets to  these  firesiding  officers.  Your  re- 
sponsibility is  as  great  as  theirs.  On  you, 
also,  it  depends  if  there  is  want  and  su fifer- 
ing among  the  unfortunate,  the  poor,  and 
the  aged.  You  are  not  only  teachers,  but 
angels  of  mercy,  ministering  peace,  comfort 
and  consolation  to  the  broken-hearted  and 
bereaved  ; dropping  a word  here  and  there 
that  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  afflicted 
and  make  the  world  brighter  and  better  for 
you  having  been  placed  upon  it. 

Esther  Houtz. 


Jan.  2,  1913. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR— 1913. 

What  will  the  New  Year  bring  to  the 
world  at  large ! Doubtless  many  strange 
and  wonderful  things — new  ideas  of  ser- 
vice and  religion,  perhaps,  new  inventions 
to  lighten  labor,  to  speed  the  methods  of 
travel  by  land  and  sea,  and  many  changes 
to  improve  the  world  and  its  people.  Let 
us  hope  it  will  bring  increased  prosperity 
to  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

Considering  the  wonderful  forward 
strides  made  in  the  use  of  electricity,  one 
could  almost  imagine  that  lightning  might 
yet  be  utilized  and  serve  some  needful  pur- 
pose instead  of  only  making  momentary 
displays  in  the  heavens  that  fill  ordinary 
mortals  with  alarm. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury one  can  look  forward  with  intense  in- 
terest in  the  anticipation  of  what  is  to  be 
in  the  years  that  are  fast  reaching  toward 
us  with  new  and  strange,  even  marvelous, 
events  such  as  have  not  been  known  since 
this  grand  world  was  created.  Man  is  the 
agent  through  whom  the  Lord  is  working 
to  bring  to  pass  his  great  purposes,  and 
though  we  see  the  great  increase  of  knowl- 
edge and  power  to  handle  the  elements  that 
exist,  yet  we  know  there  is  a superior  force 
underlying  it  all,  propelling,  as  it  were,  the 
machinery  of  man’s  brain  and  faculties  to 
accomplish  the  designs  of  One  mightier  than 
man  in  bringing  to  perfection  matter  which 
had  lain  dormant,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
mankind,  that  the  earth  may  become  like 
unto  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  man  and 
woman  purified  to  dwell  therein. 

Who  could  have  believed  even  a century 
ago  that  the  elements  that  actually  existed 
could  have  been  so  ingeniously  wrought 
upon  by  man’s  experiments  as  to  produce 
such  results  as  have  given  to  the  world 
such  benefits,  such  luxuries  even,  as  the  most 
hopeful  never  dreamed  of  in  their  utmost 
expectancy?  Mother  Shipton’s  prophecy  has 
more  than  come  to  pass,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  what  has  been  done  in  recent 
years,  what  may  we  not  look  forward  to 
in  the  near  future ! 


ANNUAL  GREETING. 

Beloved  Sisters: — 

In  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the  17th 
of  March,  on  which  date  the  sisters  of  the 
Relief  Society  the  world  over  celebrate  an- 
nual day,  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  to 
issue  in  the  columns  of  the  Relief  Society 


paper  e circular  letter  of  greetings  and  a 
few  facts  concerning  the  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  work  done  by  this  society,  to 
encourage  the  sisters  who  so  willingly  and 
generously  labor.  The  true  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction  that  is  felt  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  duties  that  pertain  to  their 
calling  can  never  be  estimated. 

Precious  treasures  are  laid  up  in  store 
for  those  who  do  the  bidding  of  their 
Father  in  heaven.  Jesus  said,  “Inasmuch 
as  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these  ye  do  it 
unto  me.”  ' 

The  year  past  has  been  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  in  the  work  of  this  organization. 

From  reports  of  wards  we  learn  that  tes- 
timony meetings  have  been  more  frequent 
and  these  will  assuredly  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  faith  which  is  most  desirable  if 
the  Saints  are  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
prophesied  of  in  the  past.  We  cannot  be 
too  much  in  earnest  in  our  endeavors  to 
promote  faith  among  the  young. 

A great  deal  has  been  given  by  the  so- 
ciety during  the  past  year.  The  famine  in 
China  caused  a great  disturbance  and  the 
Relief  Society  was  not  behind  in  sending 
help.  Liberal  donations  were  sent  to  the 
Mississippi  flood  sufferers. 

Two  new  stakes  have  been  added  to  our 
number,  making  sixty-five  stakes  in  all,  and 
the  Northwestern  States  Mission,  with 
fourteen  branches,  has  been  organized  with 
a Relief  Society  president  and  executive 
officers  at  its  head. 

The  one  serious  regret  is  that  the  trou- 
ble in  Mexico  has  broken  up  a very  pros- 
perous stake  of  Zion.  Many  Relief  Soci- 
ety houses  erected  through  the  efforts  and 
exertions  of  the  members  themselves  have, 
been  jdestroyed  by  the  lawless  Mexicans, 
and  ip  one  instance  the  Relief  Society 
building  used  for  a stable. 

Taken  all  in  all,  there  is  every  reason  to 
congratulate  the  workers  in  the  organiza- 
tion, also  those  who  contribute  means  and 
sustain  the  forward  movements  made  from 
time  to  time  for  the  uplift  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. The  Relief  Society  sisters  are  the 
ones  who  deserve  the  credit  and  the  praise 
for  along  these  lines  they  work  day  by  day, 
urging  the  discouraged  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  life  and  wear  a smiling  face 
even  in  trouble,  “believing  that  behind  every 
cloud  there  is  a silver  lining.” 

We  are,  at  any  rate,  an  able  army  of 
workers  who  stand  for  right  and  are  eager 
watchers  for  the  best  methods  obtainable 
for  reaching  and  helping  all  classes. 

We  realize  that  the  movement  that 
sprang  from  one  little  circle  of  women  has 
grown  and  become  strong  and  vigorous,  for 
there  are  over  forty  thousand  enrolled 
workers,  and  it  requires  more  material, 
more  wisdom,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  so 
great  an  organization  scattered  over  many 
lands. 

From  year  to  year  the  association  has 
been  made  stronger,  for  younger  women 
have  taken  an  interest  and  become  enthu- 
siastic in  the  different  departments — the 
mothers’  work,  the  domestic  science  and 
other  studies  along  educational  lines.  The 
Book  of  Mormon  has  been  introduced  with 
maps  to  explain  the  situations. 

The  genealogical  class  is  a new  feature 
in  the  routine  of  study,  introduced  during 
the  last  year. 

Altogether  these  different  subjects  give 
variety  and  make  the  meetings  much  more 


interesting  and  attractive,  thus  increasing 
the  number  who  attend  and  benefiting 
them  in  an  educational  as  well  as  a spiritual 
way. 

There  is  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
growth  and  excellence  and  improved  stand- 
ing of  the  society  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  outlook  is  hopeful  for  the  future  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  in  a better  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  what  is  possible 
for  the  betterment  of  all  mankind. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  before  another 
annual  day  there  may  be  much  more  ac- 
complished than  has  been  during  any  of  the 
past  years. 

May  peace,  love  and  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord  be  and  abide  with  you  in  all  your  un- 
dertakings. 

Faithfully,  your  sisters  and  co-laborers, 
Emmeline  B.  Wells,  President 
Clarissa  S.  Williams,  1st  Counselor 
Julina  L.  Smith,  2nd  Counselor. 


WOMEN  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Here  and  there  in  the  Bible  the  names  of 
women  have  been  mentioned  and  to  those 
who  have  made  a study  of  the  Scriptures 
some  of  these  are  in  a certain  sense  immor- 
talized in  their  minds. 

Eve,  the  mother  of  all  living,  comes  first 
and  appeals  perhaps  more  strongly  to  all 
the  world  than  any  other  woman  ever 
known.  We  of  today  think  of  Eve  as  the 
highest  type  of  beauty  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  surrounded  with  the  most  charming 
and  delightful  trees,  vines  and  flowers. 

Then  there  is  Sarah,  who  actually  con- 
versed with  the  Lord  .face  to  face,  most 
wonderful  to  contemplate  ! The  Lord  made 
her  promises  which  were  literally  fulfilled. 

The  poetic  mind  picture  of  Rebecca  at 
the  well  who  gave  pure  water  from  her 
pitcher  to  the  thirsty  traveler  and  his  weary 
camels,  and  manifested  her  simple  faith  in 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  sufficient  to  leave  her 
father  s home  and  her  own  country  and  fol- 
low the  faithful  servant  to  abide  in  a distant 
land.  How  perfectly  illustrative  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  lives  of  that  ancient  people ! 

Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  who,  al- 
though she  followed  him  into  the  wilder- 
ness, did  not  always  yield  gracefully  to  the 
counsel  of  her  illustrious  brother.  There 
was  also  Deborah  who,  when  Israel  was 
without  a leader,  went  forth  at  the  head  of 
the  armies  and  won  the  battle  and  judged 
Israel  forty  years;  and  there  was  peace  in 
the  land. 

Ruth  was  firm  and  steadfast  through  her 
devotion  to  her  mother-in-law  Naomi.  Ruth 
whose  words  ring  down  through  all  time 
as  a motto  to  be  repeated  forever : 

“Whither  thou  goest  I will  go,  and  where 
thou  lodgest  I will  lodge,  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God,  my  God.” 

Huldah,  the  prophetess  who  dwelt  in  the 
college  in  the  temple,  who  read  from  the 
book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  and  told  the 
king  what  would  befall  the  people  if  they 
listened  not  to  the.  words  written  therein. 

Queen  Esther  who  succeeded  in  overrul- 
ing the  mandates  of  the  king  and  thwarted 
the  purpose  of  those  in  power  and  found 
royal  favor. 

Those  of  the  New  Testament  are  even 
more  familiar.  Mary  and  Martha  are  the 
two  most  famous.  We  find  mention  made 
of  Anna  the  prophetess  who  dwelt  in  the 
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temple  and  went  not  out  day  nor  night.  As 
a child  the  writer  recalls  the  fact  of  how 
delightful  she  thought  it  would  be  to  dwell 
in  a Temple. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  considered  almost 
sacrilege  to  call  a woman  a prophetess  in 
this  day  and  yet  one  who  knew  Lucy  Smith, 
the  mother  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  can 
scarcely  think  of  her  except  as  a prophetess. 
Her  soulful  eyes,  even  in  her  picture,  re- 
veal this  fact. 

In  what  is  termed  the  middle  ages,  wom- 
en were  as  heroines  and  certainly  they 
achieved  merited  greatness  of  intellect  and 
ability  even  though  the  customs  of  that  pe- 
riod would  not  accord  them  the  place  of 
equality  with  men. 

Hypatia  was  so  learned  in  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophy  that  she  taught  the  men 
of  that  time  in  lectures  in  the  great  halls 
and  temples  of  learning  devoted  only  to  the 
higher  thought,  but  because  she  was  a 
woman  of  such  remarkable  talent  and  cul- 
ture, and  could  draw  large  audiences  who 
seemed  spell-bound  in  her  presence,  she  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  an  infuriated  mob, 
dragged  from  her  carriage  on  her  way  to 
the  great  lecture  hall  in  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria and  terribly  abused,  torn  limb  from 
limb,  and  her  bones  burned  to  ashes.  This 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

Sappho,  the  Greek  muse,  the  greatest 
writer  of  lyric  poetry  and  song,  was  born 
about  a century  later.  She  was  exceeding- 
ly beautiful,  but  her  life  is  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery. Research  among  the  archives  of  that 
famous  city  of  Athens  have  brought  from 
obscurity  her  work  and  a few  of  her  songs, 
some  of  them  being  only  snatches  of  mel- 
ody, have  been  published. 

Coming  down  to  a later  day,  we  recall 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  who  was  fa- 
mous for  her  executive  ability.  It  was 
during  her  reign  that  a great  change  came 
about  for  all  women  of  that  period.  Per- 
haps Elizabeth  was  not  a well-balanced 
woman,  nor  was  she  as  wise  as  she  might 
have  been,  yet  she  had  great  strength  of 
character,  was  an  example  of  courage  to 
face  difficulties  and  rise  to  the  occasion 
ivhen  a crisis  came. 

Catherine  II,  Empress  of  Russia,  is  an- 
other. Her  womanly  characteristics  brought 
about  reforms  and  she  will  always  stand  as 
a shining  mark. 

The  annals  of  history  have  only  recorded 
a few  remarkable  women,  but  in  the  later 
times,  when  knowledge  and  higher  educa- 
tion have  become  more  widely  diffused, 
many  women,  both  in  European  countries 
and  eleswhere,  have  been  recognized  as 
great  benefactors  of  the  world  at  large. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  history 
know  of  the  great  works  of  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  Joan  of  Arc,  also  of  Queen  Louise 
of  Prussia,  and  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  of 
many  others. 

Then  Victoria,  queen,  empress,  wife  and 
mother,  whose  example  of  each  of  these 
will  live  while  time  lasts. 

The  name  of  George  Eliot  must  not  be 
omitted  in  mentioning  the  great  women  of 
England.  She  was  the  greatest  literary 
woman  that  England  has  produced. 

America,  ever  since  its  settlement,  has 
made  rapid  strides  upward  in  every  great 
cause  for  the  world’s  betterment.  At  the 
time  of  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  Ab- 
igail Adams  wrote  her  husband  that  in  that 
important  document  women  must  be  con- 
sidered, proving  her  courage  and  her  own  ! 


wisdom,  in  thus  standing  foremost  for  the 
cause  of  woman’s  equality  with  men. 

After  the  Revolution  and  peace  was  re- 
stored, women  in  America  were  busy  with 
household  cares,  and  it  was  a long  time 
before  great  things  were  achieved  by  them, 
but  the  practice  of  slavery  in  the  south  and 
the  abhorrence  of  it  in  the  north  provoked 
dissension.  A convention  was  called  in  Lon- 
don and  both  men  and  women  were  sent  as 
delegates  from  the  United  States.  The 
women,  however,  were  not  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  delegates — could  not  take  their 
seats,  but  watched  the  proceedings  from  be- 
hind curtains  in  the  gallery.  Some  of  the 
men  were  loyal  enough  to  sit  with  the 
women. 

Out  of  this  circumstance  grew  the  first 
woman’s  rights  convention  in  America,  at 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  July  19,  1848.  The 
dear  old  Quakeress  Lucretia  Mott,  was  the 
leading  spirit,  being  the  first  woman  to 
stand  on  the  platform  and  speak  for  equal 
suffrage.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  then  on 
her  wedding  tour,  was  one  who  stemmed 
the  tide  of  ridicule  and  opposition.  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  a young  woman  school  teacher, 
joined  forces  with  the  little  band. 

We  must  not  omit  Margaret  Fuller  who, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  stood  with 
the  greatest  men  of  that  day  for  the  high- 
est development  of  woman. 

In  other  lines : higher  education,  temper- 
ance, equal  pay  for  equal  work,  etc.,  etc., 
let  mention  be  made  of  Frances  Willard, 
whose  statue  stands  in  the  hall  of  Congress, 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  Clara  Barton, 
whose  life-long  services  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  have  been  honored  the  world  over. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  is  considered  by^nany 
"as  the  greatest  woman  of  her  time,  a | great 
writer,  speaker,  poet  and  philanthropist. 
Her  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic''  has 
won  for  her  fame  and  favor  wherever  it 
has  been  sung. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  stands  foremost  in 
memory  as  the  strongest  minded  of  the 
women  of  a century  that  has  produced 
many  magnificent  characters  as  examples 
of  greatness. 

Lucy  Stone,  whose  career  as  a young 
woman  was  very  remarkable,  and  who 
founded  the  IV Oman's  Journal  in  Boston, 
over  fifty  years  ago,  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  women  of  the  world,  for  the  Journal 
has  indeed  been  a blessing  unto  all. 

Women  in  the  present  day,  who  are  do- 
ing much  in  the  way  of  achievement,  both 
in  this  and  other  countries,  are  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  past:  Olive  Schreiner, 
in  far  off  Africa,  Ellen  Key,  Marie  Corelli, 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Mme.  Montford,  and  in 
our  own  land,  Caroline  M.  Severance,  Char- 
lotte Perkins  Gilman,  Jane  Addams,  May 
Wright  Sewall,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Rev. 
Anna  H.  Shaw,  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Abi- 
gail Scott  Dunniway,  Bertha  Honore  Pal- 
mer and  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

The  pioneer  women  of  Utah  faced  all 
sorts  of  difficulty  with  the  courage  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  from  whom  many  of  them 
were  descended.  One  of  the  foremost  is 
Eliza  R.  Snow,  a pioneer  of  1847,  a poet, 
writer,  and  a woman  of  great  spiritual 
power.  Her  hymn,  “O  My  Father,"  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages,  and  is 
sung  the  world  over.  Zina  D.  H.  Young 
and  her  sister,  Prescindia  H.  Kimball,  pos- 
sessed in  a large  degree  the  gift  of  healing. 
Their  names  are  household  words  wherever 
known. 


Sarah  M.  Kimball,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  the  women  of  the  west,  stood  as 
firm  for  women’s  equal  rights  with  men 
here  in  the  west  as  Susan  B.  Anthony  her- 
self. 

These  women  who  have  been  men- 
tioned stand  as  types  of  others  who  have 
given  their  best  efforts  for  the  elevation  of 
the  human  race ; philanthropists  in  very 
deed  also,  standing  for  purtity  and  right- 
eousness. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  younger  women 
to  come  forth  and  take  hold  and  they  must 
not  be  “weary  in  well  doing.”  The  way  has 
been  paved  through  adverse  circumstances, 
and  now,  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  world 
with  all  the  new  advantages  they  can  gain 
the  goal  for  which  all  of  these  noble  charac- 
ters have  been  striving. 


FOREIGN  LETTER. 

[With  Mrs.  Barrett’s  permission  we  take 
pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  letter 
written  to  the  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women  of  the  United  States,  thinking 
it  will  enlighten  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  regard  to  present  conditions. — The 
Editor.] 

1 Rubislaw  Terrace,  Aberdeen, 

December  13,  1912. 
Dear  Mrs.  Waller  Barrett: 

In  sending  you  a Christmas  card  today,  I 
wish  also  to  tell  you  how  warmly  I wel- 
come you  as  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and 
therefore  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  International  Council  of  Women.  I 
have  also  heard  from  Lady  Aberdeen  of  the 
much  better  prospects  for  the  United  States 
Council,  and  I wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
under  your  Presidency  the  Council  may  en- 
joy a period  of  fruitful  growth  and  ex- 
pansion, and  become  from  East  to  West, 
and  North  to  South,  a power  in  the  land 
that  shall  worthily  reflect  the  influence,  ex- 
traordinary in  its  kind,  which  the  women  of 
the  States  are  known  to  have  exerted  in 
the  wonderful  development  of  the  States. 
Nowhere  are  the  problems  of  women’s 
sphere,  dignity,  place  and  economic  values 
more  complex  than  in  the  States ! Their 
variability  in  one  place  and  another  is  such 
that  anything  like  a common  standard  of 
right  must  be  almost  an  impossibility.  And 
precisely  this  feature  presents  the  call  for 
a thoroughly  organized  Woman’s  Council, 
clear  in  its  ideals,  with  a committee  pene- 
trated by  the  purest  and  highest  ideals, 
and  yet  individually  filled  with  a patience 
and  wisdom  that  shall  enable  them  to  grasp 
the  difficulties  in  the  various  localities,  and 
to  help  the  local  workers  gradually  to  a 
fuller  understanding  and  a common  level  of 
the  moral  and  economic  position  of  women 
in  society  and  the  State.  If  I realize  this 
difficulty  of  local  feeling  even  as  between 
my  own  town  of  Aberdeen  and  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  or  of  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  and 
again  in  Manchester,  or  towns  like  Notting- 
ham in  England,  and  again  the  great  chasm 
between  all  of  these  and  London,  I can  well 
imagine  what  a tremendous  problem  you 
women  of  the  United  States  are  up  against! 
My  full  sympathies  and  good  wishes  are 
with  you,  and  T should  like  you  to  tell  your 
colleagues  how  warmly  I wish  them  God- 
speed. We  know  well  in  Great  Britain  what 
the  women  of  the  present  day  owe  to  the 
insight  and  courage  of  the  women  of  the 
United  States ; it  is  true  the  traditions  of 
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long  centuries  held  us  back  here ; these  are 
the  mountains  we  have  to  lift,  but  in  a way 
we  know  they  can  and  will  be  lifted,  be- 
cause they  are  measurable  and  known,  and 
we  have  simply  to  plan  the  best  means  of 
overcoming  obstacles  which  have  a certain 
uniformity  in  character  in  spite  of  variabil- 
ity in  detail.  But  you  in  America  have  to 
meet  a constantly  changing  mesh  work  of 
human  and  economic  problems.  What  you 
may  plan  in  one  place  can  be  of  no  use  in 
another.  Your  mountains  of  difficulty  seem 
to  me  to  be  making  and  building  themselves 
as  fast  as  you  go  forward,  owing  to  your 
steady  influx  of  people  and  rapid  growth  of 
new  communities.  Organization,  complete 
and  yet  elastic,  is  the  hope  of  your  Council, 
and  the  country  whose  women  gave  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Women  to  the  world 
is  well  able  to  produce  an  organization  that 
shall  meet  even  the  exceptional  difficulties 
of  the  States ! I am  looking  forward  with 
pleasure  to  meeting  yourself  and  other 
Council  workers  at  The  Hague  in  a few 
months.  I don’t  know  where  Miss  Keys  is 
at  present,  but  I sent  copies  of  my  letter 
as  Convener  of  the  I.  C.  W.  Education  Com- 
mittee to  you  and  Mrs.  Jameson-Miller,  as 
well  as  to  Miss  Keys,  and  I shall  be  glad 
if  you  happen  to  have  an  early  opportunity 
of  consulting  your  committee  whether  there 
is  any  resolution  connected  with  education- 
al affairs  that  you  wish  to  put  forward  at 
The  Hague  as  suitable  for  consideration 
at  the  Quinquennial  Council  meetings. 
How  are  the  education  and  choice  of  em- 
ployment bureaus  for  boys  and  girls  pro- 
gressing in  the  States?  I have  had  a good 
deal  of  correspondence  asking  for  my  ad- 
vice from  educationists  in  New  York  State, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Chicago,  etc.,  and  I 
know  for  certain  of  several  schools  that  are 
following  the  system  I started  in  Edinburgh. 
Boston,  for  example,  has  been  developing 
the  work  splendidly  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Ever  kindly  yours, 

Maria  M.  Ogilvie  Gordon, 
Vice  President 

International  Council  of  Women. 


THEORETICAL  DANGERS  AND  REAL 
DANGERS. 

The  militarists  demand  this  winter  three 
or  four  new  battleships,  but  can  conjure  up 
no  fresh  danger  to  justify  these.  Their  plea 
is  that  we  shall  lose  our  place  as  the  second 
naval  power  if  we  do  not  provide  them. 
They  are  infatuated  with  the  glow  of  a bad 
eminence  as  is  a child  bragging  of  his 
father’s  having  a bigger  mortgage  than  his 
neighbor’s,  or  a citizen  in  peaceful  Ohio 
that  he  has  more  “peacemakers  in  his  hip 
pocket”  than  the  feudsman  in  the  Kentucky 
mountains.  Unlike  Germany,  our  country 
stands  in  no  dread  of  the  greatest  naval 
power  on  earth  with  whom  we  are  presently 
to  celebrate  a hundred  years  of  peace  and 
with  whom  we  can  have  a complete  arbitra- 
tion compact  the  moment  that  two-thirds  of 
our  Senate  will  permit.  We  face  no  dan- 
gers that  threaten  France  or  Germany,  yet 
we  are  vainly  ambitious  to  keep  ahead  of 
them  in  the  nations’  mad  race  toward  bank- 
ruptcy. No  nation  can  make  our  boast  that 
“We  have  never  yet  been  attacked,  we  be- 
gan every  foreign  war  we  ever  had.  We 
have  np  enemy  in  the  wide  world  and  we 
are  protected  by  two  great  oceans.” 


Though  standing  like  a giant  in  our  se- 
curity, looking  at  the  Continental  nations 
which  in  that  respect  are  pigmies,  we  tim- 
idly cry  out  that:  “We  dare  not  lead  them 
on  the  path  that  all  must  sooner  or  later  take, 
but  since  we  glory  in  leadership  we  will  take 
their  downward  path  and  go  them  one  bet- 
ter." What  matters  it  to  these  military 
alarmists  that  our  protection  from  fire  is  so 
slight  that  we  annually  burn  up  seven  times 
as  much  as  all  Europe ; that  last  year  35,000 
citizens  were  killed  and  half  a million 
wounded  in  the  constant  industrial  warfare 
in  which  we  give  our  toilers  such  feeble 
weapons  of  defense  ; that  every  year  600,000 
Americans  perish  needlessly.  This  means 
that  forty  per  cent  of  all  who  die  are  vic- 
tims of  preventable  conditions— -conditions 
which  could  be  changed  if  we  cared  more 
for  human  life  than  for  “prestige.”  What 
care  these  scaremongers  for  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  an  addition  $75,000 
to  our  National  Educational  Bureau  when 
it  pays  $15,000,000  for  one  battleship?  or 
for  the  fact  that  Congress  has  given  to  the 
National  Children’s  Bureau  annually  much 
less  than  the  annual  cost  for  repairs  on  two 
torpedo  destroyers? 

Why  all  this  folly  about  vain  prestige  and 
supposititous  danger  in  presence  of  the  real 
and  awful  dangers  in  our  midst?  Has  the 
safest  country  in  the  world  the  moral  cour- 
age to  sink  its  poor  ambitions  and  divert 
the  new  expenditure  asked  for  three  new 
battleships  to  saving  the  lives  of  citizens 
who  will  otherwise  have  perished  before  a 
year  has  passed? 

Lucia  Ames  Mead, 
Chairman  Peace  Dept,  of 

; Nat.  Council  of  Women. 
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HOME  SOCIALS. 

It  is  hard  to  always  say  the  right  things 
at  the  right  time  and  place  ; and  many  times 
when  mother  feels  in  the  mood  of  giving 
advice  and  instructions,  children  turn  and 
are  not  willing  to  receive  it.  I am  sure  it 
is  a splendid  plan  to  have  a time  set  apart 
in  the  home,  to  read  a little  scripture  each 
day,  and  a little  talk  on  home  duties,  and 
what  we  owe  to  each  other. 

That,  with  our  family  prayers,  will  keep 
the  home  machinery  running  more  smooth- 
ly, draw  family  ties  more  closely,  children 
and  parents  will  understand  each  other  bet- 
ter. And  children  will  reverence  home  and 
parents  more.  It  brings  a sweet  spirit  in 
the  home. 

Oh,  if  we  would  only  take  the  time,  and 
not  get  in  such  a hurry  to  grt  through  life 
that  we  cannot  take  time  for  these  little 
family  courtesies.  They  will  be  remembered 
by  all  in  after  life  with  greater  satisfaction 
than  anything  else. 

If  we  start  in  this  way  it  will  become  a 
habit,  and  we-  can  arrange  our  affairs  ac- 
cordingly, just  as  well  as  we  can  arrange 
for  our  meals.  \ 

If  we  have  order  and  system  in  our 
homes  this  will  not  take  up  much  of  our 
time,  and  our  little  talks  will  assist  in  hav- 
ing better  order. 

Now,  if  we  are  seeking  for  the  future 
welfare  of  our  family,  we  will  institute  this 
in  some  degree  in  the  home. 

If  it  is  impossible  through  our  avocations 
of  life  to  have  this  all  week,  devote  one 
| hour  on  the  Sabbath  should  it  be  more  con- 


venient, then  one  other  evening  in  the  week 
could  be  taken  as  a family  social. 

Prepare  some  nice  programme,  with 
talks,  music,  comic  sayings,  readings,  sing- 
ing, recitations,  games,  refreshments,  lec- 
tures, either  of  these  or  a number  of  them 
mixed.  But  let  that  night  be  kept  for  the 
family  social,  and  not  interfered  with  for 
anything,  if  it  possibly  can  be  avoided. 
Father,  mother,  and  each  child  should  all 
be  there  to  enjoy  this  family  social  together. 
It  may  save  many  a heart  ache,  and  may 
save  us  from  going  down  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  and  our  loved  ones  from  going 
astray. 

I am  sure  we  will  have  no  regrets  for 
our  efforts  in  this  direction.  For  it  will 
cause  our  dear  ones  to  love  home  and 
family  ties  more,  and  not  care  to  stray  away 
for  other  amusements.  Let  us  try  this, 
though  we  may  have  to  make  sacrifice  for 
it,  yet  it  will  pay  four  fold  in  the  end.  Noth- 
ing introduced  of  course  but  that  which  is 
wholesome  and  good.  We  cannot  realize 
how  much  we  are  losing  by  neglecting 
this  blessed  duty. 

This  would  be  a good  time  occasionally 
to  talk  over  affairs  of  home  life,  and  sug- 
gest methods  of  improvement  that  will  ben- 
efit home  and  each  member  thereof,  and 
each  one  have  a part  in  it.  And  thus  they 
will  be  more  interested,  bringing  unity  in 
improvements  of  all  kinds.  The  same  may 
be  done  in  financial  concerns  of  the  home, 
parents  and  all  sharing  the  burdens  to- 
gether. Let  each  member  take  his  part  in 
these  home  evenings,  saving  any  little  thing 
they  think  would  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  family  for  that  occasion,  taking  care 
nothing  gets  monotonous.  Always  keep  the 
children  near  you  (that  is,  their  confidence). 
Never  let  them  think  they  can  draw  away 
from  being  close  companions  of  father  and 
mother.  We  may  be  successful  in  many 
ways  in  life,  in  fact,  everything  else,  yet  if 
our  home  is  not  what  it  should  be,  if  our 
loved  go  astray,  life  seems  a failure  indeed. 

There  are  opposing  powers  to  all  things 
which  are  good.  We  have  to  battle  with 
them.  So  do  not  give  up  or  despair,  but 
try  again.  Com. 


RELIEF  SOCIETY  REPORTS. 

GRANITE  STAKE 

The  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Relief 
Society  of  Granite  stake  convened  in  the 
stake  tabernacle  Tuesday,  November  19, 
1912,  beginning  at  10  a.  m.  and  2 p.  m., 
President  Leonora  T.  Harrington  presid- 
ing. 

After  the  usual  opening  exercises,  Pres- 
ident Harrington  and  Counselors  Laura  E. 
Cutler  and  Emily  M.  Brinton,  made  brief 
remarks  and  desired  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  would  attend  us  in  our  conference. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  princi- 
pally to  reports  and  testimonies  of  the  ward 
presidents. 

President  Ann  E.  B.  Neff  of  East  Mill 
Creek  felt  that  the  work  of  ministering  to 
the  sick  and  needy  was  a beautiful  one.  She 
gave  an  encouraging  report  of  the  work  of 
her  society  and  said  there  was  much  inter- 
est manifested  in  the  “outline  of  lessons.” 

Solo,  “Jesus,  I my  cross  have  taken,” 
Emily  Coultas  and  Choir. 

Other  sisters  to  report  the  work  being 
accomplished  in  the  local  societies  were : Is- 
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abelle  Walters  of  Mill  Creek,  Mary  A.  Web- 
ster of  Taylorsville,  and  Sarah  J.  Lester  of 
Murray  Second  Ward. 

Members  of  the  Stake  Board — Sisters 
Harriet  J.  Miller  and  Katherine  H.  Brock- 
bank,  expressed  their  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
the  labors  of  the  Relief  Society  and  their 
desire  to  uphold  and  sustain  those  in  author- 
ity over  them. 

Member  of  the  General  Board,  Sister 
Sarah  McLelland  paid  a tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory and  character  of  Sister  Jane  S.  Rich- 
ards. Nothing  more  beautiful  can  be  said 
than  that  which  was  said  of  her,  “She  was  a 
friend  to  the  poor.” 

Closed  by  singing  “As  the  dews  from 
heaven  distilling.” 

Benediction  by  Sister  Mary  E.  Porter. 

Conference  was  resumed  at  2 p.  m. 

Singing,  “All  hail  the  glorious  day.” 

Prayer,  Sister  Sarah  A.  Turnbow. 

Singing,  “Pilgrim’s  Chorus,”  by  the  choir. 

Visitors  present  were  : President  Emme- 
line B.  Wells,  Counselor  Julina  L.  Smith, 
Sister  Sarah  McClelland  of  the  General 
Board,  and  Sister  |ulia  M.  Brixen  of  the 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

The  General  and  Stake  Relief  Society 
officers  were  unanimously  sustained. 

The  following  presidents  continued  their 
reports:  Addie  M.  Cannon,  Forest  Dale; 

Sarah  A.  Brown,  Murray  First  Ward  ; Ellen 
M.  Sperry,  of  Waterloo. 

Choir  sang  “Peace,  Be  Still.” 

Counselor  Julina  L.  Smith  was  pleased 
with  the  reports  of  the  presidents,  and  felt 
that  the  Relief  Society  work  is  improving. 
Advised  the  teachers  to  be  gentle  and  kind 
in  approaching  the  backward  poor,  those 
who  are  reluctant  in  making  their  wants 
known.  Gave  an  interesting  account  of  her 
trip  to  Portland,  tier  visit  to' the  “Babies 
Home,”  and  the  work  of  the  Saints  there 
in  providing  clothes  and  toys  for  these  chil- 
dren. 

President  Emmeline  B.  Wells  gave  inter- 
esting reminiscences  of  her  trip  to  Europe 
to  the  International  Council  and  Congress 
of  Women,  held  in  London  in  1899. 

In  closing  her  remarks  prayed  that  the 
Lord  will  bless  and  help  us  in  the  noble 
work  of  charity,  that  we  may  be  kind,  and 
tender,  and  loving,  and  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  humility. 

Singing,  “Let  us  all  press  on.” 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Sis- 
ter Julia  M.  Brixen.  and  the  Conference  was 
adjourned  for  six  months.. 

Prudence  Brown, 

Secretary. 

ONEIDA  STAKE. 

Minutes  of  Oneida  Stake  Relief  Society 
Conference  on  Nov.  30,  1912,  at  Preston 
First  W ard  meeting  house. 

President  L.  P>.  Benson  presiding. 

Singing.  “Hail  to  the  brightness,”  etc. 

Prayer,  Millie  Golightly. 

Singing,  “If  you  could  hie  to  Kolob.” 

Roll  call  denoted  10  stake  officers  present. 
3 excused,  17  societies  represented. 

Lucy  D.  Parkinson  welcomed  all  present. 
The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  the 
Relief  Society  teachers  of  the  stake.  Pres- 
ident Benson  gave  special  instructions  to 
them  on  their  duties,  viz.,  (a)  making 
monthly  visits,  (b)  seeing  sick  are  cared 
for.  (c)  bringing  peace  and  encouragement 
to  the  home,  (d)  advise,  where  it  is  re- 
quired, those  in  trouble,  (e)  give  spiritual, 
as  well  as  temporal  food,  to  all. 


“Scatter  Sunshine”  was  sung  by  Lucy 
Cutler  and  Dora  Geddes,  assisted  by  the 
board.  Counselor  Hannah  Mickleson  spoke 
to  the  teachers  on  their  high  calling,  advised 
them  to  pray  together  before  beginning 
their  visits,  and  to  seek  to  magnify  their 
work. 

Mrs.  Nickleson  of  Logan  addressed  the 
conference.  Spoke  on  her  work  in  the  Re- 
lief Society,  said  her  family  had  never  suf- 
fered in  her  absence. 

Dora  Geddes,  Mary  Shaffer,  Millie  Go- 
lightly, Margaret  Dunkley,  Chloe  Howell, 
and  Adeline  Lowe,  each  encouraged  the 
teachers  to  do  their  duties. 

President  L.  B.  Benson  endorsed  what 
had  been  said,  especially  the  thought  of 
teachers  praying  together,  said  not  to  refuse 
to  bless  the  sick  when  asked  to  do  so. 

Duet,  Lucy  Cutler  and  Dora  Geddes, 
“Make  the  World  Brighter.” 

Benediction,  Sarah  Feldsted. 

Afternoon  Session  — Singing.  “Zion 
stands  with  hills  surrounded.” 

Prayer,  Peter  Mickleson. 

Duet,  “O  My  Father,”  Lucy  Cutler  and 
Dora  Geddes. 

Treasurer’s  report  approved. 

General  and  Stake  officers  were  sus- 
tained. 

Jennie  W.  Rallison  gave  the  lesson  on  the 
ninth  commandment. 

Congregation  sang,  “Truth  reflects  upon 
our  senses.” 

Phebe  McNeil  spoke  on  “AVhy  we  should 
attend  sacrament  meetings.” 

Nellie  T.  Johnson,  Stake  president  of  the 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.,  spoke  on  the  relationship  of 
her  work  to  Relief  Society,  asked  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  mothers. 

„ Alarm  da  Skidmore,  Stake  president  of 
the  Primary,  spoke  of  tlie  importance',  of  the 
Primary  work.  j 

Singing,  “Oh  Awake  My  Slumbering 
Minstrel.” 

President  Benson  said  that  in  connection 
with  the  other  lessons  given  the  Relief  So- 
ciety in  the  coming  year  special  lectures  on 
moral  training  of  our  children  would  be 
given. 

Minnie  Geddes  of  North  Ogden  spoke  on 
Relief  Society  work,  asked  all  to  be  true 
Latter-day  Saints. 

President  Joseph  Geddes  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  work  of  the  Relief  Society, 
also  said  a true  home  depends  largely  on  a 
good  mother,  if  our  children  are  guided 
aright,  all  will  be  well  with  us. 

Counselor  Taylor  Nelson  said,  all  organi- 
zations of  the  Church  advance  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  He  appreciated  the  Relief  So- 
ciety work. 

Counselor  [as.  Johnson  expressed  appre- 
ciation of  the  Relief  Society  work. 

After  singing  “Praise  to  the  Man”  and 
benediction  by  John  Larson,  conference  ad- 
journed for  six  months. 

Piiebe  A.  AT  McNiel,  Sec. 

Linda  N.  Benson,  Cor.  Sec. 

nebo  stake. 

Nebo  Stake  Relief  Society  conference 
held  at  Salem  Ward,  Dec.  13.  1912. 

Morning  Session,  President  Eliza  J. 
Dixon  presiding.  After  the  opening  excr- 
I cises,  Sister  Mary  A.  Gardner,  president  of 
Salem  Relief  Society,  gave  a hearty  wel- 
come to  all.  President  Dixon  responded  to 
welcome  given  and  said  the  Relief  Society 
work  was  progressing ; all  the  wards  but 


two  have  been  visited  twice  this  year  by  the 
board.  The  reports  given  by  the  various 
ward  presidents  were  very  encouraging,  and 
show  that  all  are  trying  to  do  their  part. 

Song,  Matilda  Hanks  and  Amy  Holder. 

Bishop  N.  C.  Christensen  said  the  Relief 
Society  was  surely  a great  help  in  the  ward. 

Sister  Pierce  spoke  of  the  great  work  the 
teachers  of  the  Relief  Society  were  doing; 
asked  God  to  bless  all. 

Singing.  Prayer  by  Brother  William 
Gardner. 

Adjourned  until  1 :30  p.  m. 

Conference  reconvened  at  1 :30  p.  m. 

Singing,  Anthem. 

Prayer,  Brother  Alonk,  Palmyra  Ward. 

. Singing,  “An  Angel  from  on  High.” 

Minutes  of  previous  afternoon  session 
were  read  and  accepted. 

Clara  R.  Evans  spoke  on  the  address  of 
Madam  von  Mountford,  who  had  been  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  spoke  in  an  interesting 
way  of  the  birth  of  the  Savior. 

Martha  S.  Kapple  said  that  the  way  of  the 
people  of  the  world  was  to  make  their  own 
families  happy  on  Christmas,  but  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  thought  of  the  poor  and  the  mis- 
sionaries as  well  as  their  own  loved  ones. 

Song,  Mary  Lamb,  “Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold.” 

Brother  Francis  Hanks  thought  every  sis- 
ter should  know  and  understand  the  gospel. 
Spoke  of  the  general  duties  that  devolve  up- 
on all. 

Caroline  Roach,  member  of  the  stake 
board,  read  an  article  on  Christmas-present 
giving.  Said  it  was  better  to  give  than  to 
receive. 

President  Dixon  read  “A  Greeting”  of 
President  Bathsheba  W.  Smith  to  the  Relief 
Society  sisters  throughout  the  world,  writ- 
ten some  time  before  her  death.  Hoped  none 
would  feel  Relief  Society  work  a burden, 
but  would  take  new  interest  in  the  work. 
Thanked  the  people  of  Salem  for  their  hos- 
pitality during  conference. 

Singing,  “FTaise  to  the  Man.” 

Prayer,  Brother  George  Hanks. 

Conference  adjourned  for  three  months. 

Julia  Sabin, 

Secy.  Pro  Tern. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Sister  Ellen  McNeal  Pedon  died  at  her  home 
in  Torres'  Dec.  IS.  1012.  Sister  Pedon  was  the 
wife  of  Robert  N.  Pedon  and  the  daughter  of 
Alexander  McNeal  and  Gennett  Young;  was  horn 
in  Darvel,  Avrsbire,  Scotland,  Nov. 25.  1861.  Was 
married  to  Robert  N.  Pedon  in  1882.  Became 
a member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  in  December,  1892.  Baptized  by 
Win.  McAllister  and  confirmed  same  day  by  Elder 
John  AfcQueen.  Emigrated  to  Utah  with  her 
husband  in  1893.  Stopped  in  Logan,  Cache  Co. 

Tn  1894  they  went  to  Alberta,  Canada,  and 
came  to  Torrev  in  1899,  where  they  have  re- 
mained. She  leaves  a faithful  husband  and  son 
and  many  friends  to  mourn  her  loss.  Sister 
Pedon  has  been  President  of  the  Primary  of 
T orrey  ward  for  a number  of  years,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  a faithful  secretary 
in  our  Sunday  School,  and  assistant  secretary 
and  teacher  in  the  Relief  Society,  and  her  place 
will  be  hard  to  fill.  She  has  now  gone  to  reap 
her  reward  and  join  the  loved  ones  gone  before. 

Gone  from  sorrow,  grief  and  anguish, 

Cone  no  more  with  pain  to  languish, 

Gone,  thy  longing  soul  set  free, 

But  Ob  ! how  hard  to  part  with  thee. 

RESOLUTIONS  IN  HONOR  OF  STSTER 
ELLEN  PEDON. 

Whereas,  in  the  allwise  providence  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  it  has  pleased  Him  to  call  from 
our  midst  Sister  Ellen  Pedon,  assistant  secretary 
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and  teacher  in  the  Relief  Society  in  the  Torrey 
ward 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  in  the  passing 
away  of  our  beloved  sister,  we,  the  officers  and 
members  of  said  association,  are  bereft  of  a wise 
teacher  and  a cheerful  and  loving  associate.  Sis- 
ter Pedon  was  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  duty,  no 
matter  what  her  physical  suffering  might  have 
been ; she  carried  not  her  own  burdens  but  light- 
ened those  of  others.  The  needy  and  suffering 
ones  found  her  a ministering  angel  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  Her  gentle  presence  filled 
her  home  with  comfort  and  delight. 

Resolved,  that  we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  sister 
and  appreciate  the  worthy  example  set  by  her. 

We,  her  sisters  and  co-laborers,  extend  to  her 
bereaved  husband  and  son  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  pray  God  to  comfort  them  in  their  great 
sorrow. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  place  a copy  of 
these  resolutions  on  our  records,  send  one  to  the 
bereaved  family  and  one  to  the  Exponent  for 
publication. 

Mary  E.  Forsyth,  President;  Maria  A.  Pierce, 
1st  Counselor;  Rena  Hall,  2nd  Counselor. 

A TRIBUTE. 

To  a dear  departed  friend,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 10.  1912,  who  was  nearly  82  years  old.  with 
whom  I have  been  acquainted  ever  since  Oct.  8, 
1868.  Always  found  her  a true  friend  and  kind- 
hearted ; she  was  a good  woman,  faithful  and 
true;  a teacher  in  the  11th  ward  Relief  Society 
for  many  years — Sarah  G.  McMaster.  She  was 
chosen  President  in  the  month  of  April,  1892,  of 
the  11th  ward  Relief  Society.  She  was  always 
thinking  of  the  poor— what  she  could  do  for  their 
benefit,  and  on  account  of  ill  health  in  the  month 
of  July,  1907,  she  resigned  her  labors.  I have 
always  loved  her  for  her  integrity.  I was  her 
treasurer  and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  her; 
with  her  kind  acts  and  her  loving  disposition,  and 
I sincerely  mourn  her  loss. 

Maria  Ridgood  Barnes. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

In  memory  of  Emi  W.  Peterson,  Second 
Counselor  in  the  Mapleton  Relief  Society, 
who  departed  this  life  Dec.  6.  1012. 

WTiereas,  om  Heavenly  Father  in  His 
\visdohv4ias  called  from  our  midst  our  be- 
loved "sister  and  co-laborer,  be  it 

Resolved, 'that  we,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Mapleton  Relief  Society,  do  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  of  God  in  this  separa- 
tion, and  extend  to  the  family  and  friends 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolence  in 
this  their  hour  of  sad  bereavement ; realiz- 
ing that  we,  too,  with  them,  have  lost  a 
faithful  mother,  sister  and  friend ; yet 
knowing  that  God  doeth  all  things  well. 
Ever  praying  that  His  spirit  may  comfort 
and  bless  her  husband  and  family,  bringing 
joy  and  consolation  to  their  aching  hearts. 

May  the  precepts  of  her  life  ever  be  kept 
sacred  in  our  memory  as  a guiding  star 
throughout  our  future  existence. 

“Mother,  sister,  thou  hast  left  us, 

And  our  loss  we  deeply  feel ; 

But  ’tis  God  that  hath  bereft  us, 

He  can  all  our  sorrows  heal. 

“Yet  again  we  hope  to  meet  thee, 

When  the  day  of  life  is  fled. 

Then  in  heaven  with  joy  to  greet  thee 
Where  no  farewell  tear  is  shed.” 

Eugenia  Roundy,  President;  Frances 
Snow.  1st  Counselor;  Elizabeth  B.  Full- 
mer, Secretary. 


OUTLINES. 

For  one  public  lecture  and  three  days’ 
work  for  use  in  teaching  Gene- 
alogical classes 

Public  Lecture  (preferably  in  .Sunday  ser- 
vice) for  purposes  of  explanation  and 
conversion. 

I fi  story  of  the  Utah  Genealogical  So- 
ciety. 


Other  Similar  Societies. 

Necessity  of  Membership  in  Utah  Soci- 
ety. 

The  Utah  Genealogical  and  Historical 
Magazine.  Subscribe  right  now. 

Conclusion. 

How  to  Secure  Genealogical  Material. 

Membership  in  the  Society.  The  Library. 

Through  Correspondence. 

Through  Our  European  Agents. 

Through  Our  Library  Workers. 

Writing  to  Home  Towns,  Parishes,  and 
Central  Libraries. 

War  Records,  Deeds,  Wills,  Parish  and 
Shire  Records. 

Genealogists  in  the  World,  Exorbitant 
Charges. 

Going  Abroad. 

How  to  Prepare  Genealogical  Material. 

Old  Letters,  Old  Bibles,  Old  Family  Rec- 
ords of  Temple  Work. 

Tradition.  The  Value  and  Danger  of 
Family  Traditions. 

Modes  of  Printing  and  Preparing  Gen- 
ealogies. 

The  Methods  Adopted  by  the  Church 
Authorities. 

The  Chart  Family  Form.  . 

Note.  This  last  lesson  can  be  expanded 
to  five,  ten,  or  twenty  lessons.  If  students 
reside  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Library  methods 
of  securing  information  would  be  clearly 
explained.  For  country  districts,  this  would 
be  unnecessary. 


- miliar  with  that  historical  country,  and  is 
therefore  able  to  speak  of  it  intelligently 
and  is  able  to  relate  facts  and  incidents  that 
can  be  relied  upon.  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated  throughout,  and  contains  orig- 
inal poems  by  the  author  upon  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  orient. 

Bible  students  will  find  the  book  most 
helpful  in  the  research  of  those  wonderful 
countries,  of  which  we  in  this  far  western 
land  know  so  little.  It  makes  a handsome 
table  volume  besides  containing  so  much  in- 
teresting and  high  class  reading  matter. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  visit  those  far- 
off  lands  should  study  its  pages  carefully. 
They  will  thus  learn  much  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  that  ancient  race  which  will 
be  beneficial  when  traveling  through  the 
much  talked  of  Land  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Pyramids  and  Solomon’s  Temple. 

We  recommend  the  book  highly,  and 
congratulate  Mrs.  Alder  on  the  success 
achieved,  and  trust  she  will  find  apprecia- 
tion here  and  elsewhere. 


Gertrude  Atherton  and  Beatrice  Harra- 
den  spoke  on  “The  Progress  of  Women” 
for  the  League  for  Political  Education  in 
New  York  on  Feb.  19.  Beatrice  Harraden 
talked  on  “The  Woman  Movement  in  Eng- 
land,” and  Gertrude  Atherton  told  of  her 
experiences  in  California  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign. 


MATERIALS  REQUIRED  FOR  TEACHING  CLASSES 
IN  GENEALOGY. 

Note  book,  soft  pencil,  best  ink. 

Circulars  from  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 

Circulars'  from  the  Genealogical  Society 
of  Ft  7l 

S injpU  sheets  LUm  family  "Us  of 
Tempi-'.'  work. 

Lesilpn  book. 

English  guide  book. 

American  index. 

Baring-Gould’s  Story  of  Family  Names. 

Burke’s  Peerage. 

Savage’s  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New 
England  Families. 

History  of  Old  Framingham. 

N.  E.  G.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Magazines. 

Utah  Hist,  and  Gen.  Magazines. 

Blackboard  (flexible)  with  model  family 
painted  thereon. 

Blackboard  (flexible)  for  use  in  illus- 
trating. ' 

Note.  Most  of  this  material  is  already 
owned  by  members  of  the  Woman’s  Com- 
mittee, and  would  be  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. Where  this  is  not  the  case,  we  would 
ask  the  Society  to  supply  our  needs. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 


The  book,  recently  published,  entitled 
“The  Holy  Land,”  by  Lydia  D.  Alder,  is 
the  first  book  of  its  kind  in  Utah. 

Mrs.  Alder  has  made  herself  quite  fa- 


MAP 

FOR  BOOK  OF  MORMON  STUDY 

By  Vincy  R.  Barker 

Prepared  Especially  for  Ekl.et  Society  Classes 
Approved  by  the  General  Board 

Designed  to  give  the  student  a general  view 
and  lasting  impression  of  Book  of  Mormon 
lands  from  the  beginning  of  Nephite  and  Jar- 
edite  history  at  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  Asia, 
to  their  close  in  America. 

. With  the  arrangement  of  the  map  of  the 
World  with  the  Western  Hemisphere  at  the 
right  we  see  at  once  all  the  countries  and  the 
leading  cities  involved  in  Book  of  Mormon  and 
early  Church  history. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  and  difference  of 
opinion  existing  in  regard  to  the  location  of 
Book  of  Mormon  points  only  such  locations 
are  made  as  our  leading  Book  of  Mormon  stu- 
dents seem  to  harmonize  upon,  leaving  teach- 
ers to  make  minor  locations  for  their  own  use 
according  to  their  own  interpretation  of  the 
text. 

Listed  upon  the  map  are: 

1st.  Authority  for  all  locations  made. 

2nd.  Under  the  name  of  their  respective 
countries  all  the  cities  not  located  with  their 
reference  in  the  text  and  date  of  first  mention. 

3rd.  The  Hills  with  reference. 

Large  size  24x35  inch,  cloth,  mounted,  $2.00, 
per  dozen,  $20.00. 

Small  size,  10x15  inch,  paper,  15  cents,  per 
dozen,  $1.25. 

Special  terms  to  Stakes  desiring  to  place 
small  ones  in  their  outlines  and  large  ones  in 
Ward  Societies. 


VINCY  R.  BARKER 


1144  Washington  Ave. 


O^den,  Utah 
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AUNT  ESTHER’S  SWEETHEART. 

“Auntie,”  said  a beautiful  young  girl  in  an 
absent-minded  sort  of  way,  turning  half 
round  on  the  piano  stool,  and  without  rais- 
ing her  eves  from  the  floor,  “I’m  tired  of 
this  sort  of  thing;  I want  a change.  Can't  we 
go  somewhere,  or  give  a party?  Can’t  you 
suggest  some  amusement  to  pass  away  the 
time?  Whv,  I’ve  not  even  had  a letter  for 
days,  and  that  stupid  brother  of  mine  is 
having  a jolly  time  of  it  at  Harvard,  while 
I’m  here  at  home,  day  after  day  going 
through  the'  same  dull  routine.  Oh,  I’m 
weary;  I’d  even  like  to  get  married,  if  I 
could  have  an  offer  that  suited  me!” 

“Is  that  all,  Alice?  Have  you  no  other 
complaints  to  make?”  said  her  selLpos- 
sessed  aunt  in  reply.  The  girl  looked  a little 
crest  fallen,  and  without  a word  turned 
round  and  went  on  with  her  practicing.  Her 
aunt,  who  was  a wise  and  thoughtful  wo- 
man, continued  her  sewing  as  if  nothing 
had  been  said.  A long  silence  followed, 
though  the  truth  was  Aunt  Esther  didn’t 
know  exactly  what  answer  to  make.  It 
was  altogether  new  for  her  niece  to  burst 
forth  so  excitedly  and  it  took  the  quaint 
little  lady  by  surprise. 

Alice  sat  playing  a while  longer,  then 
came  forward  towards  the  fire,  which  was 
burning  brightly,  and  seating  herself  com- 
fortably in  a low  rocker  in  the  corner,  be- 
gan to  stir  the  coals^  with  a poker — a cus- 
tom many  people  have  when  perplexed.  The 
equanimity  of  her  aunt  was  too  much  for 
her ; she  wanted  her  to  speak,  say  she  had 
been  rude,  then  she  would  have  apologized ; 
but  to  see  her  sit  there  so  complacently, 
stitching  away,  taking  no  notice  of  her  vexa- 
tion was  unbearable  to  one  so  impulsive,  i 
Finally  she  burst  out  again : 

“Auntie,  we  are  always  going  on  in  this 
humdrum  way,  for  all  the  world  like  two 
old  maids?  You  are  not  old  if  you  are  a 
widow,  and  I, — well.  I’m  just  twenty-two, 
and  have  never  yet  had  a real  beau  ; I want 
some  attention,  some  companionship.” 

“My  dear,”  said  her  aunt,  “how  long  is  it 
since  we  came  home  from  the  sea  shore, 
where  you  danced,  and  waltzed,  and  sang 
and  took  in  all  the  gaieties  of  the  season, 
until  you  were  tired,  and  wanted  to  come 
home  to  the  Wren’s  Nest?  Isn’t  that  so?” 


“Yes  auntie,  I did  want  to  come  home, 
thanks  to  your  judicious  training,  because 
there  was  so  much  deception  and  hypocrisy 
there,  and  such  ‘shilly  shally’  girls  and  un- 
principled young  men  and  old  ones  too  for 
that  matter,  and  mercenary,  managing  mam- 
mas, and  all  that.  It  was  simply  disgusting 
to  sensible  people.” 

“And  that  was  society,  Alice,  the  best 
society,  so  we  were  informed,  and  certainly, 
if  wealth  and  extravagance  are  the  stand- 
ards by  which  the  ‘best  society’  is  estimated 
it  must  have  been.” 

“Yes,  auntie,  they  were  rich  I suppose, 
and  they  were  proud  and  arrogant ; but  they 
were  also  ill-bred,  some  of  them  at  least. 
Oh,  I learned  some  lessons  in  the  ways  of 
the  world  that  I shall  never  forget ; and  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  tell  one  young  lady,  who 
carried  on  a flirtation  under  my  very  eyes, 
what  my  mother  would  have  thought  of  her 
conduct,  and  she  begged  me  to  keep  the 
matter  a secret.  But  a truce  to  all  this  ; 
we’ve  talked  of  these  things  before.  I am 
positively  pining  for  some  one  to  talk  to.  I 
know  you’re  good  company,  and  always 
amiable,  but  thefie  is  no  variety  in  our  way 
of  living.  We’ve  got  lots  of  relatives,  let’s 
go  and  visit  some'  of  them,  while  Harry’s  in 
college.  When  he  comes  home  everything 
will  be  different.  He  can  take  us  out,  and 
we  shall  have  more  society ; it  won’t  be  near 
so  lonely  here  then;  he’s  always  so  lovely.” 
“Alice,  about  the  country  cousins.  Do 
you  remember  where  we  used  to  visit  when 
you  and  they  were  children?” 

“Yes,  I recollect  some  of  those  quaint  old 
places  up  among  the  New  England  hills; 
they’re  very  nice  in  summer  time,  but  how 
about  winter — how  would  it  be  then?” 
“There’s  skating  and  sleigh-riding,  and 
winter  pastimes  of  course.  Yet  you  must 
choose,  it  is  for  your  pleasure  we  shall  go.” 
“Aunt  Esther,  are  there  any  young  peo- 
ple at  these  places  you  think  of — would 
it  be  interesting  in  that  way?” 

“In  what  way,  Alice?” 

“Why,  don’t  you  understand?  Would 
there  be  any  love-making,  or  any  chance 
of  getting  a good  husband?” 

“Alice,  you  astonish  me.  Yet  just  now, 
you  were  deprecating  the  ways  of  those 
girls  at  the  sea-shore,  and  now  you  are  talk- 
ing in  much  the  same  strain.” 

“But  I’m  in  earnest;  I am  going  to  mar- 
ry some  great,  big-hearted,  honest,  young 
fellow,  that  has  never  been  in  society,  such 
as  T had  a glimpse  of  last  season  ; and  that 
reminds  me,  auntie,  that  you  have  had  a 
kind  of  romance  in  your  life.  T’ve  heard 
Polly  say  so ; and  you  never  say  a word 
about  it,  nor  your  married  life  either,  though 
for  that  matter  I never  asked  you — never 
thought  of  it  in  fact  until  now.  Will  you 
tell  me  the  story?  It  must  be  interesting;  a 
chapter  out  of  your  history.” 

Before  Aunt  Esther  had  time  to  reply 
to  all  this  rapid  questioning  a knock  was 
heard  at  the  parlor  door  and  in  came  Polly 
with  a handful  of  letters,  and  in  the  excite- 
ment Alice  forgot  what  she  had  said  to  her 


dear  little  auntie,  as  she  called  her,  and  be- 
gan examining  the  postmark,  a habit  with 
women,  it  is  said. 

‘Here’s  such  a queer  stamp;  I do  won- 
der where  this  .letter’s  from;  some  rich  old 
uncle,  I hope,  asking  us  to  come  for  the 
holidays,”  exclaimed  Alice. . 

Then  she  took  up  the  one  she  knew  to 
be  from  her  brother,  and  hurriedly  broke 
the  seal.  While  she  sat  reading  it  and  tap 
ping  her  dainty  feet  on  the  carpet,  every 
now  and  then,  a way  she  had  when  over- 
joyed, Aunt  Esther  was  busy  perusing  a 
letter  that  looked  even  more  foreign  than  the 
one  Alice  had  laid  down. 

In  the  midst  of  the  reading,  a carriage 
drove  up,  and  visitors  were  announced— 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Elmore  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters ; and  the  letters  were  put  aside. 

The  two  ladies  busied  themselves  enter- 
taining their  guests  during  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon.  The  Elmores  were  neigh- 
bors of  theirs,  and  very  nice  people  indeed. 

The  girls  were  near  Alice’s  age  and  were 
both  bright  and  clever.  The  afternoon  sped 
swiftly  away,  and  Alice  had  actually  for- 
gotten thel  etters,  so  absorbed  was  sbe  with 
the  conversation  of  their  visitors.  Aunt 
Esther  urged  their  guests  to  stay  and  dine 
with  them,  waiving  ceremony ; and  they  fin- 
ally consented.  So  that  it  was  nine  o’clock 
or  there  abouts  before  they  were  alone  again. 
The  evening  had  been  a pleasant  one  and 
Alice  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  having 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  society  of  these 
neighbors,  who  had  so  much  to  say  that  was 
worth  listening  to.  One  of  the  young  ladies 
was  a fine  singer  and'  was  much  admired 
by  Harry,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  as  indeed  were  Aunt  Esther  and  Al- 
ice. Miss  Elmore  had  been  singing,  dur- 
ing the  evening  one  of  Aunt  Esther’s  old 
favorites  that  had  carried  her  back  in  mem- 
ory to  her  girlhood  days,  and  these  words 
of  the  song,  kept  ringing  in  her  ears : 

''Oil  no,  we  never  mention  him,  his  name  is  never 
heard, 

My  lips  are  now  forbid  to  speak  that  once  fa- 
miliar word.” 

Aunt  Esther,  so  calm  and  self-contented 
to  all  appearance,  would  have  given  almost 
anything  to  have  been  alone  for  a few 
minutes  that  she  mighf  weep  to  relieve  her 
pent-up  feelings ; but  even  when  the  guests 
had  departed,  Alice  was  still  there,  and  she 
must  not  give  way. 

The  reading  of  the  letters  was  resumed, 
and  for  a while  silence  reigned.  What  a 
pretty  picture  the  two  ladies  made  in  that 
elegant  room — Alice  was  tall  and  slender  in 
figure,  a perfect  blonde  in  complexion,  and 
this  evening  she  wore  a dress  of  soft  pale 
blue  merino,  trimmed  with  dainty  lace ; and 
as  she  sat  reading,  one  might  have  gazed 
in  admiration  “and  turned  and  come  again 
to  take  his  fill,”  of  her  rare  beauty.  Every 
now  and  then  she  spoke  to  auntie  and  her 
countenance  brightened,  as  she  repeated 
some  of  Harry’s  witty  and  shrewd  com- 
ments upon  his  college  life.  Aunt  Esther 
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was  one  of  those  peculiar  types  of  women 
so  difficult  to  describe  that  we  term  thorn 
erfect  study” ; small  in  figure,  dark,  al- 
most olive  complexion,  purplish  or  blue 
hair,  large  grey  eyes.  Many  people 

considered  her  plain,  but  she  was  at- 
tractive, and  possessed  that  indescri- 
bable charm,  which  for  want  of  a 
better  term  we  call  magnetic.  This  eve- 
ning she  wore  a grey  dress,  of  some  soft 
material,  trimmed  with  scarlet  velvet ; and 
bending  over  her  letters  she  looked  as  much 
a picture,  as  the  young  girl  who  sat  op- 
posite. Alice  chanced  to  notice  it  and  as- 
tonished her  by  saying;  “Aunt  Esther,  you 
look  so  charming  tonight,  your  very  soul 
seems  to  be  looking  forth  out  of  your  eyes. 
I wish  you  had  a sweetheart,  it’s  such  a 
lonely  life  to  live ; how  long  since  Uncle 
Herbert  died?” 

“Ten  years  and  over,”  replied  the  little 
woman,  without  lifting  her  eyes.  Sometimes 
her  voice  sounded  strangely  to  Alice,  and 
as  she  looked  she  saw  tears  fall  upon  the 
letter  her  aunt  had  been  reading,  but  seemed 
to  have  dropped  from  her  hand.  Alice 
knew  her  aunt  was  undemonstrative,  and 
she  would  not  inquire  what  made  her  sad, 
but  thought  it  was  her  ill-timed  allusion  to 
her  uncle’s  death.  Little  she  knew  the  chord 
she  had  touched,  that  made  such  discord 
in  the  heart  of  this  staid  and  demure  little 
woman. 

The  letters  were  finished  and  both  ladies 
drew  nearer  to  the  fire  and  resumed  con- 
versation, as  all  do  who  love  each  other,  just 
before  separation  for  the  night. 

“Alice,  my  dear,  was  your  unknown  let- 
ter from  some  rich  uncle — an  invitation  for 
the  holidays?” 

“No  aunt,  it  was  from  old  Mr.  Brown, 
whom  we  met  at  the  seaside  last  summer, 
and  funniest  of  all  (for  you  remember  I 
snubbed  him)  it  contained  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage, the  first  one  I ever  had.  Audacious 
fellow,  he  tells  me  he  loves  me,  and  that  he 
is  worth  half  a million,  all  in  one  paragraph. 
I wouldn’t  marry  him  if  he  were  worth 
three  millions ; he’s  a scoundrel,  been  in 
society  thirty  years  or  more,  and  divorced 
his  wife.  Marry  old  Brown?  I’d  rather  be 
an  old  maid  and  stay  with  you  all  my  days, 
auntie.  You'll  never  marry  again,  I don’t 
suppose,  though  you’re  much  more  fascinat- 
ing than  most  young  girls,  and  know  a great 
deal  more.  Is  that  the  reason  they  call 
widows  dangerous,  I wonder?  I’ve  often 
heard  the  expression.  I couldn’t  imagine 
why  it  was  used,  for  you  are  the  only  young 
widow  I have  ever  really  been  acquainted 
with,  and  I’m  sure  you  are  the  most  in- 
offensive and  reserved,  and  the  very  best 
little  auntie  in  all  the  world.”  As  she  fin- 
ished her  remark  she  rose  and  threw  her 
arms  around  Aunt  Esther’s  neck,  and  de- 
luged her  with  kisses. 

When  Polly  came  in  to  inquire  what  or- 
ders her  mistress  had  to  give,  before  retir- 
ing, Airs.  Danforth  replied,  “Nothing,  to- 
night, but  we  are  going  away  in  a day  or 
two,  so  all  our  plans  will  be  changed  and 
we  can  dispense  with  some  of  the  help  for 
the  present.  Polly,  would  you  like  to  go 
anywhere  on  a visit?” 

“No,  Mrs.  Danforth,  I will  stay  and  take 
care  of  the  house  while  you’re  absent,  and 
Ben,  of  course  you'll  retain  him  for  outside 
work.'  We  two  can  do  very  well,  and  it  will 
save  some  expense.” 

“All  right,  Polly,  it’s  very  kind  of  you  to 


be  so  careful  on  my  account ; then  I think 
we  shall  pack  up  tomorrow,  and  go  away 
the  next  morning.  Good-night  Polly.” 
“Alice,”  said  her  aunt  when  they  were 
alone  again,  “I  think  I shall  go  to  my  sis- 
ter's in  M . Do  you  remember  the  fa- 

mous, rambling,  old  country  house  with  the 
great  wide  porches?  It  was  called  ‘The 
Meadows.’  ” 

“You  mean  Aunt  Jane’s?  I remember 
it  a little ; we  used  to  play  under  the  great 
elm  trees.  Wasn’t  there  a lot  of  children?” 
“Seven,  I believe,  and  they  are  none  of 
them  married.  You  will  not  be  lonely  with 
all  those  young  people ; at  any  rate  we’ll  try 
it ; I have  not  been  there  for  many  years, 
never  since  my  widowhood and  Aunt 
Esther  paused  for  a moment,  the  word 
seemed  to  stick  in  her  throat. 

“It’s  a long  way  off,  and  we  need  not 
wait  to  send  them  word.  I am.  sure  of  a 
welcome,  for  your  Uncle  William  is  one 
of  the  most  hospitable  men  I have  ever 
known.” 

“Then,  auntie,  that’s  settled,  and  I want 
you  to  tell  me  that  romantic  story  of  your 
own  life,  Polly  knows  something  about  it, 
so  of  course,  there  is  a story.” 

“What  nonsense  has  Polly  been  filling 
your  foolish  little  head  with?  Some  ser- 
vant’s gossip  I suppose?” 

“Oh,  no,  Aunt  Esther,  this  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  if  you  don’t  promise  to  tell  me 
I shall  ask  Polly  before  we  go  to  Aunt 
Jane’s,  because  one  day  she  said  to  me  long 
ago : ‘Alice,  you’re  a lovefv  girl,  but  not  so 
attractive  as  your  Aunt  Edther  was ; she  has 
a history ;’  and  I wonder,  auntie,  that  I never 
’have  teased  you  to  tell  mi*  the  story.” 

“Do  you  see?”  said  hjer  aunt,  pointing 
to  the  clock  on  the  mantel];  “it  is  after  mid- 
night, and  we  shall  have  p.  great  deal  to  do 
tomorrow.  You  really  must  go  to  bed  now, 
and  forget  all  this  foolishness  about  your 
auntie.  It  is  quite  enough  for  you  to  know 
me  as  I am  now  and  to  judge  me  upon 
my  real  merits,  and  not  to  listen  to  Polly’s 
insinuations.  She’s  over  fond  of  me,  and 
her  imagination  carries  her  away  some- 
times.” 

Alice  was  sleepy,  and  therefore  bade  her 
aunt  good-night  willingly ; and  Esther  Dan- 
forth sat  there  alone  brooding  over  the  past 
that  had  been  so  vividly  recalled  to  her 
mind  that  day.  It  seemed  as  though  that 
letter  had  brought  the  past  with  it,  not  only 
to  Esther  herself,  but  Polly  and  Alice 
seemed  full  of  the  same  reminiscences.  She 
would  not  acknowledge  to  herself  that  she 
bad  been  persuaded  to  marry  for  money, 
though  the  world  said  so.  the  world  in  which 
she  revolved ; and  tonight  as  she  sat  think- 
ing she  drew  the  letter  from  her  pocket,  the 
letter  that  had  excited  Polly’s  curio'sity, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  changed  her  plans 
suddenly. 

“Shall  I burn  it?”  she  said  to  herself.  “I 
scarcely  dare  keep  it,  I am  sure  Polly  recog- 
nized the  writing,”  and  as  she  soliloquised 
thus  she  opened  the  letter  and  was  again 
perusing  its  contents. 

Looking  over  her  shoulder  we  might 
easily  read  it  too,  for  she  held  it  wide  open, 
and  gazed  as  if  entranced.  It  ran  thus: 

“My  Precious  Darling: 

“I  shall  sail  for  America  in  a few  days; 
I have  madd  definite  arrangements ; shall 
go  by  way  of  London  to  transact  some  busi- 
ness there,  and  then  for  Boston.  In  a 


few  hours  after  arriving,  I shall  come  to 
you,  and  learn  my  fate.  I can  no  longer 
i endure  this  dreadful  suspense.  It  is  years 
since  I wrote  you  that  first  impassioned 
letter,  after  I learned  that  you  were  free — 

: free  from  that  terrible  bondage  of  the  heart, 
j You  answered  me  as  though  you  were  an 
icicle,  or  that  your  heart  was  frozen ; but  I 
| know  you  better ; you  are  mine ; and  your 
| own  heart  will  bear  you  witness  when  you 
j read  these  burning  words.  You  cannot  for- 
get if  you  would,  the  glorious  past,  the  rec- 
ollection of  which  has  hung  over  me,  during 
! all  these  years  of  banishment,  like  a rain- 
bow of  promise.  I have  still  the  pledge 
of  your  devotion,  given  me  on  that  May 
morning,  when  we  plighted  our  troth  under 
the  apple  boughs  and  I shall  never  part 
with  it.  The  last  time  I wrote  you  an- 
swered me  in  doubt — it  gave  me  some  en- 
couragement, because  you  said,  ‘Wait,  when 
the  children  I have  charge  of  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  me  for  a home,  I may  con- 
sider your  proposal.’  Must  duty  to  the 
children  of  your  dead  brother  forever  debar 
you  from  fulfilling  the  pledge  of  your  love 
to  the  living — to  one  who  has  waited  for 
you  all  these  years — that  he  might  take  you 
to  his  heart  and  shelter  you  there  forever 
and  ever?  Esther,  I am  coming,  and  from 
your  own  sweet  lips,  I must  hear  the  words 
that  shall  decide  my  fate,  my  further  life. 
Disguise  your  true  self  as  you  may  to  others, 
you  cannot  deceive  me,  by  my  own  strength 
of  afifection,  I measure  yours,  I will  ask 
you  to  answer  me  here,  it  would  be  too 
long  to  wait  should  you  say,  yes,  and  so — 
farewell  until  we  shall  meet,  sweetheart, 
dearest. 

“Your  old  sweetheart, 

“Sidney  Manning.” 

Poor  Aunt  Esther,  she  read  the  letter 
again  and  again,  and  her  tears  poured  hot 
and  fast.  She  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

“What  shall  I say  to  him  when  he  comes  ? 
How  can  I meet  him  again  after  all  these 
years?  I dare  not  confess  my  love,  that 
has  outlived  everything.  I will  not  see 
him,  I will  go  away ; I shall  not  be  able 
to  withstand  his  pleadings !” 

Noth  withstanding  her  mental  resolve, 
she  folded  up  the  letter  that  had  caused  all 
this  tumult  of  feeling  and  put  it  in  her  bos- 
om, and  as  she  passed  out  of  the  room  and 
ascended  the  stairway,  she  moaned  and 
every  now  and  then  she  leaned  her  head 
upon  the  balustrade  and  would  have  fal- 
len but  for  its  support.  Little  sleep  for  her 
that  night ; while  Alice,  who  was  wholly 
heart-pure,  slept  the  sweet  sleep  of  youth 
and  innocence.  How  true  the  poet’s  words : 

Tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,  he  like 
the  world, 

His  ready  visit  pays,  where  fortune  smiles;  the 
wrelched  he  forsakes, 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinions,  flies  from  grief 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a tear.” 

The  household  were  early  astir  the  next 
morning,  for  Polly,  the  faithful  friend,  had 
been  almost  as  wakeful  as  her  mistress,  and 
the  day  was  a busy  one  with  preparations 
for  the  journey  and  the  necessary  change. 
The  trunks  were  packed  and  strapped,  and 
traveling  bags  made  ready,  and  Esther  Dan- 
forth, like  one  in  a dream,  went  from  room 
to  room,  to  see  that  all  was  safe. 

“This  was  his  house,”  she  muttered  un- 
der her  breath,  my  husband’s,”  and  a cold 
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shiver  ran  through  her  veins.  “I  was  al- 
most persuaded  to  leave  it  once,  but  my 
good  angel  stood  by  and  saved  me ; and 
Polly,  dear,  good  girl,  she  helped  me  to  bear 
it  all.  I came  here  a bride  from  the  church 
door,  with  showers  of  congratulations. 
What  a wretched  creature  I was ; with  my 
beating  heart  and  my  broken  vows,  and 
Sidney — I did  not  even  dare  to  think  what 
would  become  of  him.  I was  young  then, 
so  very  young  to  be  an  old  man’s  bride ; 
and  he  knew  I did  not  love  him,  but  he  was 
ever  kind,  too  kind,  and  he  left  all  his  wealth 
to  me — only  I must  not  marry  Sidney  Man- 
ning—there  it  is,  in  his  will,  and  it  was  read 
that  day,  when  all  the  family  were  there. 
What  a reproach  to  me,  and  how  they  all 
stared,  until  I fainted ; I must  not  marry 
Sidney  Manning.  No,  though  my  heart 
should  break ; not  because  of  the  money — 
what  do  I care  for  the  money?  Yet  it  has 
been  a blessing  to  my  brother’s  children, 
left  orphaned  and  destitute,” — and  Esther 
Danforth  sank  upon  her  knees,  there  alone 
in  the  pale  moonlight,  beseeching  heaven 
to  guide  her  footsteps.  And  her  prayer 
was  answered. 

The  journey  occupied  two  days  and 
nights  for  those  were  not  the  times  of  steam 
and  rapid  transit.  At  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond day,  they  reached  their  destination.  It 
was  a bright,  clear,  moonlight  night,  and  the 
great  wide-spreading  elms  stretched  out 
their  branches,  as  if  to  welcome  and  shelter 
them.  The  greetings  were  affectionate,  and 
Alice  was  quite  delighted  with  the  reception 
she  received ; it  was  so  genuine  and  cor- 
dial. The  travelers  were  tired  and  glad  to 
go  rather  early  to  bed,  especially  as  they 
were  aware  that,  as  they  were  in  the  coun- 
try, they  would  be  expected  to  rise  early. 

Time  passed  quickly  with  Alice;  there 
was  so  much  that  was  new  and  pleasant, 
and  three  young  men,  her  cousins,  vied 
with  each  other  in  planning  fresh  surprises 
for  her  amusement. 

Aunt  Esther  was  visiting  in  a quiet  way 
with  her  sister,  from  whom  she  had  been  so 
long  separated ; there  were  many  things 
to  tell  each  other,  and  it  was  nearing  Christ- 
mas, and  a grand  party  was  to  be  given  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Danforth  and  her  niece. 

Aunt  Jane,  as  Mrs.  Wetherell  was  called, 
was  half  sister  only  to  Aunt  Esther  and  Al- 
ice’s father,  and  was  some  years  older.  She 
was  a very  estimable  woman,  and  religious 
in  her  nature ; had  studied  the  Bible  and 
sought  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  Of  late 
a new  light  had  shown  across  her  pathway, 
and  she  had  been  so  impressed  with  the 
divine  source  from  which  it  came,  that  she 
was  making  a careful  and  prayerful  ex- 
amination of  the  teachings  she  had  received, 
from  the  messengers  who  came  to  her  with 
glad  tidings.  Her  husband  was  investigat- 
ing the  doctrine  too  and  ere  long  they  un- 
folded to  Aunt  Esther  the  view  they  enter- 
tained. Contrary  to  their  expectation,  she 
seemed  to  grasp  these  new  truths  more 
quickly  than  they  had  done,  and  it  was  a 
confirmation  to  them,  that  the  doctrine  was 
from  heaven. 

Aunt  Esther  had  gone  into  the  country 
place  with  a broken  heart,  asking  help  from 
one  above,  and  so  completely  humble  was 
she,  that  she  was  ready  to  receive  heavenly 
truths;  in  fact,  she  scarcely  needed  preach- 
ing to,  her  mind  was  so  clear  on  the  sub- 
ject presented  to  her  by  her  sister  and  her 
husband. 


The  young  men  were  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  new  doctrines,  and  had 
talked  to  Alice  about  the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel, but  none  of  them  as  yet  had  been  bap- 
tized. They  were  waiting  for  some  El- 
ders, who  were  shortly  to  pay  them  a visit 
and  preach  to  the  people  in  that  vicinity. 

The  “Mormon”  Elders  soon  came  to 

M , and  Mr.  Wetherell,  who  was  a man 

of  considerable  influence,  tried  to  get  a hall 
or  meetinghouse  for  them  to  preach  in  ; but 
he  met  with  many  obstacles  in  his  efforts 
that  he  had  not  previously  anticipated;  jeal- 
ousy and  tradition  were  rife  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  were  opposed,  and  the  good 
man  at  last  decided  that  the  meetings  should 
be  at  his  own  place,  “The  Meadows.”  The 
house  was  large  and  roomy  and  he  had  ex- 
pected to  entertain  as  his  guests,  those  who 
would  come  to  preach  and  baptize.  All 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  were  cordial- 
ly invited,  and  many  came  to  the  meetings, 
and  some  who  were  converts  were  baptized 
and  confirmed,  after  two  days  meetings  had 
been  held. 

Among  those  who  were  baptized  were, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wetherell,  Mrs.  Danforth  and 
Alice  Maynard  and  the  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  of  the  host  and  hostess  of  “The 
Meadows."  There  were  eight  others  bap- 
tized and  many  more  believing. 

Among  the  latter  was  a young  man  whom 
Miss  Alice  greatly  admired,  and  he  had  al- 
ready shown  her  some  marked  attention, 
and  her  resolve  to  marry  some  honest  big- 
hearted  fellow  was  in  a fair  way  of  fulfill- 
ment. He  was  cf  fine  figure,  large  and  well- 
proportioned,  and  his  education  had  not 
been  neglected,  oven  though  he  was  a farm- 
er's son,  and  l.|ul  lived  among  the  New 
England  hills.  He  rather  astonished  Miss 
Alice  one  day  fyy  telling  her  he  had  never 
been  in  Boston ; but  she  recovered  herself 
quickly  and  replied,  she  was  glad  of  it ; not 
but.  that  she  was  proud  of  Boston,  too,  but 
somehow  she  liked  him  better  as  he  was  ; 
better  than  she  ever  thought  she  could  like 
any  of  the  young  men  she  had  met  at  the 
capital. 

(to  be  continued.) 


OBITUARY. 

Sister  Lovisa  Alexander,  of  the  Relief  i 
Society  presidency  of  Wasatch  stake,  has  ! 
been  taken  from  the  midst  of  loving  friends 
and  family  by  the  hand  of  death.  She  was 
greatly  honored  for  her  gentle  and  generous  ' 
nature  and  will  be  sadly  missed. 

Lovisa  Alexander,  wife  of  C.  M.  Alexan-  ' 
der  of  Heber,  and  daughter  of  George  G. 
Snyder  and  Sarah  Hatch,  was  born  at  Sac- 
ramento, California,  on  February  25,  1854. 
On  December  26,  1871,  she  married  C.  M. 
Alexander  in  Salt  Lake  City,  after  which 
the  couple  moved  to  Wasatch  county,  where 
they  have  resided  continuously  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Mrs.  Alexander  was  the  mother 
of  ten  children,  six  of  whom  are  still  living. 

She  was  one  of  the  Relief  Society  presi- 
dency in  the  stake  for  fifteen  years  and 
always  took  an  active  interest  in  church 
affairs. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF*  RESPECT. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the 
Stake  Relief  Society  organization  of  the 
Wasatch  stake  of  Zion,  in  honor  of  Sister 
Lovisa  Alexander : 

Whereas,  The  Lord  in  His  wisdom  has 


called  from  our  midst  by  the  hand  of  death, 
our  beloved  sister,  Lovisa  Alexander,  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  in  Sister  Alexan- 
der 'a  faithful,  efficient  and  consistent  relief 
Society  worker,  and  that  in  her,  departure, 
not  only  our  organization  but  the  entire 
community  has  sustained  a severe  loss ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  the  bereaved 
family,  who  have  lost  a kind  and  affectionate 
wife  and  mother,  our  sincere  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  condolence,  and  further 

Resolved,  That  as  an  expression  of  our 
love  and  esteem,  these  resolutions  be  spread 
on  our  minutes ; a copy  thereof  presented  to 
the  family,  and  to  the  Woman’s  Exponent 
for  publication. 

Signed : Wasatch  Stake  Relief  Society. 


CLASS  IN  OBSTETRICS  AND  NURSING. 

Dr.  Ellis  R.  Shipp  has  announced  the 
opening  of  her  class  in  obstetrics  and  nurs- 
ing for  Monday,  Oct.  6.  This  is  the  thirty- 
fourth  annual  announcement,  by  which  we 
can  readily  see  that  much  experience  in 
teaching  along  these  lines  makes  one  most 
efficient. 

Dr.  Shipp’s  classes  have  always  been  most 
popular  and  hundreds  of  graduates  from 
her  classes  are  now  successful  practitioners 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  is 
| always  a need  of  good  midwives  and  nurses, 
especially  in  newly  settled  districts,  and  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Shipp’s  graduates  are  exam- 
ined bv  the  state  medical  board,  from  whom 
they  receive  their  certificates,  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  fitness  for  their  high 
calling.  We  trust  the  class  of  1913-14  will 
be  equally  as  successful  as  heretofore. 


I DREAMED  A DREAM. 

I dreamed  a dream  of  love 
And  O ’twas  wondrous  fair 
Glad  sunlight  from  above, 

Was  glinting  everywhere, 

And  in  that  fairy  land, 

Wherein  dwelt  love  with  me, 
Was  faith  and  trust  above, — 
No  thought  of  treachery. 

My  lover  was  the  king, 

Beside  him,  I,  his  queen; 

O could  there  anything 
More  beautiful  have  been? 
For  all  the  world  was  love, 
And  all  the  world  was  fair; 
Like  cooings  of  a dove, 

The  whispering  breezes  there. 

But  O,  the  dream  hath  fled! 

Awakening  sense  of  pain, 

Has  brought  me  loss  instead 
Of  love’s  own  sweet  refrain, 

My  boyish  lover’s  face 
Is  stern  and  older  grown; 
And  scarcely  can  I trace, 

The  lovelight  on  my  own. 

It  is  the  serpent’s  trail, 

That  once  o’er  Eden  fell; 
Turned  love  songs  to  a wail 
And  broke  the  fairy  spell. 

O,  years  that  come  and  go, 
Bring  back  my  love  to  me! 
Ye  breezes  soft  and  low, 

Tell  of  my  constancy. 

Let  not  the  poisoned  dart 
Cast  by  that  cruel  hand, 

Still  rankle  in  his  heart, 
Insidiously  though  fanned, 

O,  brush  away  the  years, 

We  boy  and  girl  are  still, 
Forget  the  heartaches — tears, 
Let  joy  our  lives  o’er  fill. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 
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RAMBLINGS. 

We  have  found  much  satisfaction  and 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  visiting 
among  the  several  stakes  of  Zion  during  the 
present  year.  Prosperity  seems  to  attend 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Relief  Society  sisters, 
and  we  feel  there  has  been  more  effort  put 
forth  than  during  any  other  previous  year. 
The  genealogical  work  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  some  of  the  stakes  has  awakened 
a deep  interest  in  temple  work,  which  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  variety  of  other  sub- 
jects already  undertaken,  opens  up  quite  a 
wide  field,  and. certainly  will  promote  a ten- 
dency towards  stronger  testimonies  of  the 
far-reaching  truths  taught  and  brought  forth 
in  this  Ray  and  age  of  the  world  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

It  is  educational  in  the  best  sense  to  travel 
among  the  people  in  these  valleys  and  wit- 
ness what  has  been  accomplished  in  a mate- 
rial way  by  the  men  and  women  who  are 
cultivating  the  soil,  building  homes  in  far- 
away places,  and  in  the  truest  sense  making 
the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose. 

How  diligent  and  faithful  they  have  been, 
is  apparent  in  the  appearance  of  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  farms,  orchards  and  mead- 
ows, and  the  prosperous  and  busy  settle- 
ments one  sees  on  every  side. 

Truly  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  has  been 
shown  this  people  in  their  labors,  and  Zion 
will  rise  and  shine  as  the  prophets  have  fore- 
told. 

Throughout  the  various  places  we  have 
journeyed  this  year,  greater  prosperity 
seems  to  prevail  than  we  could  possibly  have 
anticipated,  knowing  the  difficulties  our  peo- 
ple have  had  to  encounter  to  secure  water 
privileges  and  cultivate  arid  lands.  To  be 
sure,  the  men  have  been  diligent  and  un- 
ceasing, or  so  much  could  not  have  been 
accomplished.  Everywhere  we  journeyed 
we  realized  how  much  men  have  done  in 
improving  the  country,  in  tilling  the  soil  and 
making  homes ; settling  towns  and  villages, 
and  all  this  while  complying  with  all  the 
requirements  of  citizenship  and  family  obli- 
gations. Truly,  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  a 
wonderful  people.  There  have  been  no  such 
tests  and  problems  worked  out  anywhere 
else;  and  this  teaches  us,  that  we  should  im- 
press the  fact  upon  our  children  and  their 
children,  that  the  Lord  is  blessing  His  peo- 
ple and  Zion  is  being  established,  and  will 
eventually,  with  the  assistance  of  those  who 
serve  Him,  make  America  the  promised 


land,  and  fulfill  the  prophecies  concerning 
this  wondrous  nation.  Meantime,  though 
men  plow,  sow  and  reap  now  as  ever,  wom- 
en, wives,  mothers,  and  daughters  have  been 
alert  and  active  in  bringing  to  pass  the 
transfiguration  of  this  desert  country  and 
making  it  in  all  its  uncultivated  barrenness 
a desirable  place  to  dwell  in,  with  com- 
forts and  advantages  too  many  to  enum- 
erate in  one  brief  epistle. 

Everywhere  we  travel  in  this  mountain 
region  we  find  women’s  work  apparent,  and 
industry  and  skill  supplement  the  home 
labor  done  by  the  women  of  the  household. 

Throughout  the  land  wherever  our  people 
have  settled  and  made  homes  there  is  an 
appearance  of  thriftiness  noticeable,  and 
although  we  may  say  it  is  an  indication  of 
the  training  received,  yet  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  marvelous. 

True,  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  certainly 
enterprising  in  building  up  the  waste  places, 
and  now  in  the  far  West,  stretching  from 
north  to  south,  over  mountains  and  across 
wide  deserts,  the  Saints  are  manifesting  ex- 
traordinary courage  and  fortitude  in  explor- 
ing and  making  beautiful  and  ideal  homes. 

This  people  do  not  boast  of  what  has  been 
done,  but  rest  content  if  they  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship in  this  glorious  land  of  liberty. 

Wherever  the  Latter-day  Saints  reside, 
in  all  their  abiding  places,  they  are  hospita- 
ble and  kind,  not  only  to  those  of  their  own 
faith,  but  to  all. 


INTERNATIONAL  (COUNCIL  OF 
WO  MEM. 

I . 

Preparatory  to  'the  Quinquennial  which 
will  be  held  in  1914  in  R(j>me,  congresses  of 
women  are  being  held  in  different  cities  of 
the  world,  where  committees  of  different 
departments  are  appointed  and  their  work 
outlined.  At  Paris,  The  Hague,  Budapest 
and  Vienna,  conferences  have  already  been 
held  and  later  each  national  council  will  hold 
one  for  special  appointments  and  work.  The 
United  States  national  council  will  be  held 
in  October  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  will 
be  a most  important  gathering  of  American 
women,  for  then  will  be  selected  the  repre- 
sentatives from  this  country  to  the  Interna-  j 
tional  at  Rome.  The  International  execu- 
tive meeting  was  held  last  May  at  The 
Hague,  where  all  the  councils  were  reported 
by  their  respective  presidents. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  na- 
tional president  for  the  United  States,  Mrs. 
Kate  Waller  Barrett,  in  her  report,  gave  a 
paragraph  to  Utah  in  which  she  told  of  her 
visit  to  the  state  legislature  and  her  impres- 
sions when  witnessing  women  as  law 
makers. 

The  great  suffrage  meeting  this  year  was 
held  at  Budapest  and  noted  women  from 
11  over  the  world  were  in  attendance.  From 
America  were  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Ida 
Husted  Harper,  Flo  Jennison  Miller,  Char- 
lotte Perkins  Gilman,  May  Wright  Sewall 
and  many  other  strong  and  brilliant  women. 
During  the  months  of  July  the  great  Peace 
Congress  was  held  at  The  Hague,  where 
Mrs.  Sewall  was  one  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous figures.  The  following  letter  tells 
most  accurately  the' work  of  that  conference. 
Peace  and  Arbitration  are  the  very  impor- 
tant subjects  the  national  councils  have 


always  before  them,  and  naturally  one  in 
which  women  are  most  vitally  interested : 

“This  is  the  great  exposition  year  in  Hol- 
land. Every  city  is  in  gala  dress  and  to  this 
festive  circumstance  is  added  the  very  ro- 
mantic occasion  of  opening  the  Palace  of 
Peace,  where  the  supernational  court  of  jus- 
tice will  soon  reign.  Stead  proclaimed  The 
Hague  the  ‘capital  of  the  world,’  and  in  this 
role  it  will  receive  the  twentieth  universal 
peace  congress,  every  municipality  joining, 
and  his  royal  highness,  Prince  Henry,  tak- 
ing the  protectorate.  This  is  the  first  time 
a royal  personage  has  done  such  a thing, 
and  it  commands  the  respect  of  the  Euro- 
pean leaders,  who  a decade  before  could 
only  scoff  at  peace  congresses.  The  pro- 
gram lasts  from  August  18-23. 

“Holland  is  the  proudest  and  most  demo- 
cratic gem  that  crests  the  North  sea.  It  is 
the  one  international  state  which  has  given 
life  to  every  progressive  act  of  history  which 
has  chosen  her  flowery  canaled  mainland  as 
a starting  point — including  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Little  Holland  has  dared  play  the 
biggest  roles  in  history.  The  internationalist 
feels  at  home  there,  and  pacifists  love  it  as 
their  fatherland.  Several  hundred  Nether- 
landers  are  on  the  committees  and  the  twen- 
tieth peace  congress  is  looked  upon  as  a na- 
tional festival. 

“The  thinkers  of  every  country  look  with 
amazement  upon  governments  that  expect 
to  settle  their  diplomatic  and  c.ommercial 
questions  by  chopping  up  innocent  men  with 
machinery.  The  present  military  octopus 
cannot  he  fed  any  other  way,  but  the  resent- 
ment of  the  masses  will  soon  overwhelm 
these  governments,  and  demand  that  public 
disputes  be  settled  with  law  and  justice. 
After  all  the  carnage,  when  the  ‘leave- 
overs’  of  the  battle  must  flee  from  their 
homes  to  escape  cholera,  the  diplomats  sit 
at  a distance  and  decide  over  the  wires 
‘what  is  what’  and  ‘whose  is  whose.’ 

“The  twentieth  peace  congress  will  espe- 
| dally  urge  the  questions  of  ‘A  Code  of  In- 
ternational Law,’  ‘International  Police,’ 
| ‘Commercial  Rivalry  and  International  Re- 
lations.’ ‘The  Limitation,’  and  ‘Gradual 
Proportional  Reduction  of  Armaments,’  and 
in  fact  will  offer  the  world  through  its  great- 
est students  of  the  question,  legal  lines  for 
its  solution.  They  are  indeed  world-patriots 
who  plan  a substitute  for  human  slaughter 
as  a means  of  settling  national  disputes.” 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

XIX-4  Grinzinger  St.,  42, 
Vienna,  Austria. 
My  Dear  Friend,  Emmeline  B.  Wells: 

Here  in  this  distant  city,  dear  friend,  I 
have  just  received  yours  of  May  12th,  which 
reached  me  in  Budapest  a month  later,  hav- 
ing followed  my  forwarding  addresses  from 
place  to  place.  You  will  see  how  impossi- 
ble it  was  for  me  to  receive  it  “before  leav- 
ing America,”  for  I sailed  from  Boston  on 
May  7th  for  Liverpool,  thence  going  directly 
to  The  Hague,  where  I arrived  on  May  17th 
and  where  our  work  began  on  May  20th, 
and  where  we  remained  in  close  work  for 
eleven  days.  In  many  respects  our  work 
there  was  impressive  and  successful.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  work  of  my  own 
committee  and  of  the  Peace  and  Arbitration 
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meeting  on  May  23rcl,  (public  and  splen- 
did), over  which  I presided.  It  made  a great 
impression  and  received  the  most  favorable 
press  notices.  How  much  Mrs.  Harper 
may  have  said  about  it  in  her  syndicate  let- 
ters, I do  not  know. 

From  The  Hague  I went  to  Paris  and 
attended  the  best  organized  International 
Congress  I have  ever  witnessed,  entirely 
under  the  leadership  of  the  French  council. 

Thence  I came  on  June  10th  to  Vienna  for 
a Suffrage  Congress  of  three  days,  and 
thence  on  June  14th  to  Budapest.  Of  all 
the  marvels  of  this  summer’s  meetings  the 
press  at  home  will  surely  have  told  you.  I 
left  Budapest  on  June  23rd,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  visits  in  Hungary,  both  at 
the  castle  of  Count  Apponyi,  I have  been  in 
Vienna.  Although  I have  had  much  social 
enjoyment  in  the  interstices  of  work,  I have 
been  here  for  work — as  a result  four  big 
review  articles  and  one  three  column  syn- 
dicate letter  have  gone  back  to  our  country, 
some  or  all  of  which  will,  I hope,  fall  under 
your  vision. 

And  now  to  our  own  council.  Its  trien- 
nial will  be  held  in  Port  Huron  between  Oct. 
15  and  Nov.  15.  It  is  indeed  important  that 
your  societies,  both  of  them,  be  finely  and 
fully  represented  there  by  all  the  delegates 
and  the  alternates  to  which  you  are  entitled. 
I assure  you,  my  friend,  our  great  “Council 
Idea’’  which  means  the  nationalization  of  the 
womanhood  of  our  own  country,  and  the 
internationalization  of  the  women  of  the 
world,  has  faced  and  does  face  its  as- 
sassins in  those  who  should  be  its  loyal  de- 
fenders and  preservers. 

Port  Huron  is  our  last  opportunity  to  re- 
vive our  council,  lift  it  to  its  feet  and  start 
it  again  on  that  splendid  race  which  it  ran 
with  courage  and  wisdom  from  1888  to 
1898,  continued  honestly  but  feebly  until 
1904,  and  with  blows  from  without  and 
from  within,  still  retains  a vitality  that  I am 
sure  can  be  revived.  I know  Mrs.  Miller  is  a 
loyal  council  woman.  I believe  she  would 
be  a good  standard  bearer.  I know  she  is 
courageous  and  I believe  her  to  be  perfectly 
honest.  I think  very  highly  also  of  Dr. 
Bower,  and  of  course  there  are  other  splen- 
did women,  but  they  must  be  brought  to- 
gether for  honest,  sincere  conference.  Every 
society  must  be  present  and  present  with  its 
best  in  full  quota,  and  among  the  nine  dele- 
gates and  the  nine  alternates  to  which  we 
are  entitled  in  Rome  next  May,  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  should  be  represented — 
yours  as  well  as  every  other.  For  the  re- 
vival and  restoration  of  the  Council  Idea ; 
for  its  ideal  of  national  service ; for  its  uni- 
fication of  social  effort ; for  its  focusing  of 
scattered  forces;  for  all  these  shall  I,  God 
willing,  stand  and  work  at  Port  Huron — 
and  to  work  there,  we  must  work  before 
going  there  to  get  every  one  else  to  be  pres- 
ent at  what  is  inevitably  the  Council’s  life 
more  abundant  or  the  Council’s  death. 
Which  shall  it  be?  Both  of  your  societies 
share  the  responsibility  of  the  answer. 

I have  not  until  now  had  time  to  face 
this  question.  Now,  I have  written  you 
most  plainly  and  in  utmost  confidence  that 
you  will  use  what  I have  written  to  help 
and  to  heal  and  to  bind  up. 

Quite  by  accident  I learn  that  my  hostess 
here  (a  very  clever  journalist  from  whom 
you  will  probably  hear  in  regard  to  “The 
Society  for  International  Amity”),  who 


is  a Christian  Scientist,  has  been  much  im- 
pressed with  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
young  “Mormon”  men,  whom  she  has  met 
in  Vienna.  I had  told  her  of  my  intended 
letter  to  you.  This  led  to  her  commenting 
on  the  elders  of  your  Church  whom  she 
has  met  here,  and  thinking  that  it  would 
please  you  to  hear  from  a Gentile  of  a pro- 
nounced sect,  such  favorable  comment,  I 
gladly  repeat  it  here  to  you. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  whole  world  to 
work  for  purity  and  for  amity. 

Dear  friend,  continue  to  pray  for  me ! 
Please  give  my  affectionate  greetings  to 
Mrs.  Gates,  Mrs.  Richards,  all  my  friends 
in  your  circle,  and  believe  me  always, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

May  Wright  Sewall. 


RELIEF  SOCIETY  NURSE  SCHOOL. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  revival  of 
the  Relief  Society  Nurse  School.  The 
Presidency  and  General  Board  have  secured 
the  services  of  Dr.  Margaret  C.  Roberts  to 
be  physician  instructor,  and  desire  to  urge 
upon  the  officers  of  the  Relief  Society 
throughout  the  Church  to  take  up  this  mat- 
ter immediately  with  the  view  of  securing 
young  women  to  take  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  in  order  to  acquire  the 
profession  of  nursing. 

About  one  year  ago  the  Exponent,  re- 
ferring editorially  to  Dr.  Roberts’  classes  in 
Nursing  and  Obstetrics,  said: 

“We  are  pleased  to  draw  attention  to  this 
fact  [i.  e.,  the  existence  of  such  classes]  for- 
we  realize  that  tnere  is  great  need  among 
the  people  generally  for  nurses  and  mid- 
wives. The  Relief  Society  especially  have 
many  calls  which  they  find  impossible  to  fill 
among  the  laboring  classes  who  do  not  ask 
for  charity  work  but  feel  unable  to  pay  the 
high  prices  of  the  hospital  trained  nurse ; 
furthermore,  it  is  a great  benefit  to  every 
woman  to  have  some  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene ; in  fact  in  order  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  successful  mother  such 
knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  ac- 
cordingly urge  the  sisters  to  assist  in  ob- 
taining young  women  to  take  this  course. 
There  are  hundreds  of  graduates  from  Dr. 
Roberts’  classes  now  practicing  in  different 
localities  with  admirable  success ; and  the 
people  everywhere  are  greatly  benefited  by 
being  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  these 
efficient  young  women.” 

The  Presidency  and  General  Board  of  the 
Relief  Society,  with  the  permission  of  the 
First  Presidency  of  the  Church,  have  re- 
newed the  Nurse  School  with  the  intention 
of  developing  it  into  a great  Relief  Society 
activity. 

Circulars  containing  information  regard- 
ing this  school  have  already  been  sent  to  the 
officers  of  all  the  Relief  Societies,  and  they 
are  respectfully  urged  to  make  a special 
effort  to  secure  students  for  this  work. 

The  time  is  short  between  now  and  the 
time  for  opening  the  school — October  8, 
1913 — therefore  it  will  require  prompt  and 
earnest  endeavor  to  secure  members  neces- 
sary to  success. 

Presidents,  please  give  this  business  right 
of  way,  and  let  every  society  try  to  have 
representatives  to  attend  the  Nurse  School. 


THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  CLASS  WORK. 

A paper  prepared  and  read  by  Sister  Vin- 
cy  R.  Barker  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Relief  Society  of  the  Ogden  stake,  July  19, 

1913. 

“With  all  thy  getting  get  understanding.” 
The  Glory  of  God  is  intelligence.”  Intelli- 
gence is  education,  and  education  is  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  our  powers. 
As  ordinarily  used  it  is  the  development  and 
cultivation  of  our  intellectual  powers. 

The  daughters  of  Zion,  the  mothers  in 
Israel  have  long  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
that  mental  and  spiritual  exercise  that  will 
help  us  to  keep  pace  with  our  husbands 
and  children. 

We  have  been  deprived  of  this  in  a great 
measure  by  our  too  close  application  to  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  family  and 
home.  At  times  we  have  chafed  under  it ; 
while  knowing  that  home  should  be  the  most 
sacred  spot  on  earth,  yet  we  were  lacking  in 
spiritual  and  intellectual  strength  to  make 
it  so. 

Sometimes  one  has  felt  the  impulse  to 
fly  away  and  leave  it  all  for  very  weariness, 
indeed  it  has  sometimes  been  positively  nec- 
essary to  have  change  and  activity  of  our 
dormant  faculties.  A thoughtless  word,  a 
careless  act  from  some  loved  one  has  been 
enough  to  break  the  nervous  tension  and 
flee  we  must  or  collapse.  Too  much  ner- 
vous strain,  too  little  variety,  overtaxation 
of  the  physical,  starvation  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual,  oh  what  a pitiful  condition  when 
a mother  feels  like  a prisoner  in  her  own 
home,  doomed  to  a life  of  drudgery,  the 
same  routine  day  by  day  and  year  after 
year. 

Sisters,  I know  whereof  I speak.  We 
understand  by  what  we  suffer.  I had  been 
in  some  form  of  class  work  all  my  life  until 
about  four  years  previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ogden  stake.  During  that  four 
years,  I have  often  gone  out  into  the  night 
after  my  family  were  asleep,  feeling  that  my 
life  was  worth  nothing  but  as  a dish  washer. 
Sometimes  I would  walk  and  walk  before 
my  pent  feelings  grew  calm. 

With  each  step  my  sad  heart  became  lighter, 

Life’s  turmoil  to  quell ; Nature’s  balm 
strove, 

I returned  to  my  home,  found  it  brighter, 

Filled  with  health,  plenty,  quiet  and  love 

I knew  that  love  and  confidence  for  me 
filled  every  heart.  I thanked  the  Lord  for 
my  blessings  and  took  up  my  work  of  lov- 
ing service  again,  but  I could  not  drive  out 
of  my  heart  the  yearning  for  association 
with  others,  the  pining  for  systematic  study, 
the  craving  for  broader  activities  which 
were  satisfied  only  when  I was  called  to  la- 
bor in  the  class  work  department  of  the  Re- 
lief Society. 

It  means  work,  oh  yes  and  plenty  of  it ! 
but  oh,  the  glorious  opportunity  of  doing 
active,  effective,  directed  work  along  lines 
that  have  been  crowded  out  of  our  daily 
routine ; work  that  exercises  faculties  and 
powers  that  have  lain  dormant  so  long  that 
many  have  come  to  believe  that  they  do 
not  possess  them  at  all.  Oh  the  joy  that 
comes  to  the  class  teacher  when  she  sees 
these  powers  awakening  in  her  class.  With 
aroused  interest  a wistful  longing  expression 
comes  into  the  faces  of  the  sisters  ; the  desire 
to  do  is  approaching;  the  inner  soul  is  being 
reached ; heart  meets  heart  in  love  and  sym- 
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pathy  and  understanding.  Sympathy  is  the 
class  teacher's  key  and  she  feels  with  Elbert 
Hubbard  that,  “No  person  is  great  who 
does  not  possess  sympathy.”  Your  heart 
must  go  out  to  all  men,  the  high,  the  low, 
the  rich,  the  poor,  the  learned,  the  unlearned, 
the  good,  the  bad,  the  wise,  the  foolish.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  one  with  them  all,  else  you 
can  never  understand  them. 

The  introduction  of  class  work  into  the 
Relief  Society  came  as  a boon  to  us  all ; it  is 
a means  of  education  and  uplift  that  all 
may  grasp  and  thus  enlarge  our  horizon, 
expand  our  sphere  of  usefulness  and  make 
of  ourselves  what  our  Heavenly  Father  ex- 
pects at  our  hands. 

The  value  of  the  different  courses  of 
study  is  so  broad  that  they  reach  every  part 
of  us.  Hygiene  for  middle  age  not  only 
helps  those  of  that  age  to  pass  successfully 
through  that  period  but  prepares  the  young 
mothers  for  its  approach  by  teaching  them  to 
live  now  for  what  is  before  them. 

The  “Young  Mother’s  Work”  teaches 
them  to  better  understand  their  children  and 
how  to  direct  their  efforts  for  good,  how  to 
play  with  them,  and  the  value  of  play,  with 
the  result  that  they  keep  closer  to  their  chil- 
dren ; they  bring  themselves  back  to  child- 
hood and  see  things  through  children’s  eyes, 
understand  with  their  understanding  and 
enjoy  with  a child’s  enjoyment,  thus  their 
cofhpanionship  is  complete,  exemplifying  the 
thought,  “and  a little  child  shall  lead  them.” 
Together  they  watch  for  the  manifestations  , 
of  God. 

“In  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sky, 

In  the  mountains  wide  and  high, 

In  the  thunder,  in  the  rain, 

In  the  winds,  the  woods,  the  plain, 

In  the  little  birds  that  sing, 

God  is  seen  in  everything.” 

A study  of  current  events  broadens  us  by  ! 
showing  a view  of  the- world  and  its  pro-  j 
gress,  a knowledge  of  its  important  events  ! 
and  that  the  turmoil  that  at  present  exists 
is  in  fulfilment  of  prophecies  by  our  own 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  This  is  all  an  added 
testimony  to  us  of  the  divinity  of  his  mis- 
sion. 

Biographies  of  the  noble  women  of.  our 
Church  and  of  the  world  are  an  inspiration 
to  us.  “Sewing  Topics”  gives  us  valuable 
thoughts  for  discussion  in  our  sewing  meet-  , 
ings,  thus  eliminating  gossip  and  light-  ! 
mindedness.  The  Theological  gives  us  a 
more  definite  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel,  making  us  broader  mind- 
ed and  better  able  to  defend  the  faith  than 
ever  before.  By  coming  in  contact  with 
other  faiths  we  intensify  our  own  by  com- 
parison. The  Genealogical  work  is  of  tre- 
mendous import.  To  us  above  all  people 
on  the  earth,  it  is  important.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  great  world 
movement  in  this  line  of  work.  It  has  three 
distinct  phases,  the  social,  the  scientific  and 
the  spiritual.  Many  people  spend  much  time 
and  money  tracing  their  pedigree  to  estab- 
lish their  relationship  to  noted  personages 
or  nobility,  etc.,  to  gratify  pride  or  to  be- 
come eligible  to  societies  such  as  the  “Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,”  “Daugh- 
ters of  the  Pioneers,”  etc.  This  is  the  social 
side.  The  scientific  phase  brings  into  gene- 
alogy the  science  of  eugenics  or  heredity, 
which  when  studied  and  applied  will  tend 
to  improve  the  race  physically  and  mentally 


by  teaching  the  value  of  proper  mating.  An 
article  by  Stoddard  Goodhue,  in  the  July 
“Cosmopolitan  magazine”  teaches  that  every 
man  and  woman  should  know  the  ancestry 
of  the  contemplated  marriage  partner,  and 
knowing  it,  have  the  courage,  if  there  is 
any  taint,  to  put  aside  present  happiness  for 
the  good  of  the  race.  The  editor’s  note  on 
this  article  says — “Have  I the  right  to  get 
married?  if  already  married,  have  I the 
right  to  have  children?  If  I have  children 
will  they  be  healthy  in  mind  and  body  or  will 
they  be  feeble-minded  or  consumptive,  or 
epileptic,  or  so  sickly  and  defective  that  they 
will  be  a burden  to  themselves  and  to  their 
parents?”  The  time  is  coming  when  every 
intelligent  man  and  woman  must  ask  him- 
self or  herself  such  questions  as  those — di- 
rect personal,  practical  questions.  The  new 
knowledge  of  heredity  makes  it  imperative 
to  do  so.  The  long  controversy  about  the 
! relative  influence  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment has  been  settled  for  all  time.  We 
know  now  that  the  possibilities  of  any  in- 
dividual are  determined  before  birth ; if  you 
are  to  select  a marriage  partner  wisely  and 
give  your  prospective  children  half  a chance 
in  life,  you  must  be  familiar  with  at  least 
the  essentials  of  this  new  knowledge.  Last 
and  best  is  the  spiritual  phase,  which  in- 
volves the  keeping  of  genealogy  for  further- 
ing the  work  of  salvation  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  the  binding  together  of  fami- 
lies for  time  and  all  eternity.  I might  have 
added  another  phase,  the  technical — or  the 
art  of  collecting  and  recording  data.  This 
part  of  the  work  was  given  in  our  gene- 
alogical class,  taught  by  Sister  Annie  Lynch 
of  the  Woman’s  Comrhiff.ee  of  the  genealog- 
' ical  association  and  as  al  result  of  the  prec- 
ious seed  sown  by  her  ,'we  have  aimed  to 
put  theory  into  practice.'  Knowing  that  the 
records  in  the  majority  of  the  homes  of  the 
Saints  are  in  a deplorable  condition,  no 
thought  being  given  to  the  recording  of 
passing  events,  we  have  prepared  a form, 
containing  the  direct  ancestry  of  husband 
and  wife  back  to  the  second  great  grand  par- 
ents, the  children  of  the  couple,  and  whom 
they  married,  and  the  work  the  sister  is  now 
performing  in  the  Church  as  also  a place 
for  all  she  has  heretofore  done.  Practice 
may  never  strictly  conform  to  theory  but 
we  believe  that  great  good  will  result  from 
the  work  thus  begun. 

One  cannot  fill  out  our  form  without  feel- 
ing the  force  of  our  two  mottos,  “Record 
data  today,  tomorrow  it  may  be  beyond  your 
reach,”  and,  “We  who  forget  the  past  have 
no  claim  to  be  remembered  by  the  future.” 
There  never  will  come  a time  when  the 
chances  are  better  than  today  for  the  pre- 
serving of  necessary  data.  Every  day  the 
aged  are  passing  away  and  with  them  valu- 
able information  which  we  may  sorely  need 
but  be  unable  to  secure,  and  therefore  we 
are  working  to  secure  actual,  authentic  data 
and  have  it  properly  recorded  and  placed  on 
file  in  our  societies  for  future  use.  The 
great  amount  of  work  that  this  requires 
makes  us  feel  that,  “The  man  is  greatest 
who  best  serves  his  kind.” 

Sympathy  and  knowledge  are  for  use — 
you  acquire  that  you  may  give  out;  you  ac- 
cumulate that  you  may  bestow.  And  as 
God  has  given  you  the  sublime  blessings  of 
sympathy,  and  wisdom,  there  will  come  to 
you  the  wish  to  reveal  your  gratitude  by 
giving  them  out  again  ; for  the  wise  man  is 
aware  that  we  receive  only  as  we  give.  Let 


your  light  shine;  “To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given.” 

We  get  inspiration  only  as  we  fit  ourselves 
to  receive  it.  Let  us  get  that  we  may  give, 
knowing  that  our  work  leads  us  to  wisdom, 
sympathy,  education  and  the  glory  of  God. 


IDOLS. 

When  men  made  idols,  carving  the  blank  eyes, 

The  speechless  lips,  the  nerveless,  helpless 
hands, 

The  solid  heads  of  undisputed  wood — - 

Moulding  of  brass  or  bronze  the  hollow  dolls — - 

They  none  the  less  bowed  down  and  worshiped 
them; 

Worshiped  the  vacant  images  they  made;  . . . 

All  men  were  bidden  to  respect  the  gods. 

Now  men  make  laws;  make,  unmake  and  amend; 

The  road  behind  them  strewn  with  laws  out- 
grown, 

The  space  around  them  thick  with  laws  re- 
pealed; 

Men  at  their  pleasure  make  what  laws  they 
choose. 

And  of  this  mass,  some  laws  are  unenforced. 

Some  fallen  into  scornful  disrepute, 

And  all  to  be  evaded  if  one  hires 

A costly  champion  learned  in  the  game. 

Yet  we  are  told  to  have  respect  for  law! 

- — Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 


RELIEF  SOCIETY  REPORTS. 

BOX  ELDER  STAKE. 

The  Relief  Society  Conference  of  Box 
Elder  stake  convened  June  18,  1913,  Presi- 
dent Sarah  P.  Stohl,  presiding. 

Present  besides  Relief  Society  stake  offi- 
cers, Presidents  Oleen  N.  Stohl  and  W.  C. 
Horsley,  and  General  President  of  the  Re- 
lief Society  Emmeline  B.  Wells. 

Singing,  “For  the  strength  of  the  hills,” 
etc. 

Opening  prayer  by  Sister  Emelia  D.  Mad- 
sen. 

Singing  by  Relief  Society  choir,  “There 
is  sunshine  in  my  soul.” 

Roll  was  called,  showing  314  present. 

Minutes  of  previous  forenoon  conference 
read  and  approved. 

President  Sarah  P.  Stohl  was  pleased  to 
see  so  many  sisters  present  this  morning ; 
felt  to  welcome  all,  and  felt  we  would  have 
a profitable  time  together  today ; was 
pleased  to  welcome  our  worthy  President, 
Sister  Wells,  who  had  come  all  alone  to 
visit  us.  Said  the  18th  had  been  set  apart  as 
a holiday,  but  on  account  of  entertaining 
the  old  folks  we  decided  to  hold  our  confer- 
ence today.  Prayed  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord  upon  all. 

Sisters  Sarah  Fredahl  and  Sophia  Jensen 
each  gave  reports  of  the  associations  at  Bear 
River  City  and  Mantua. 

“Kind  words  are  sweet  tones  of  the 
heart”  was  sung  by  the  choir,  with  Sister 
Hortense  Nelsen  singing  the  solo. 

Sister  Sophy  Valentine  gave  a talk  on 
the  “Evolution  of  Woman,”  giving  the  posi- 
tion of  woman  in  the  home  and  society  from 
the  early  periods  down. 

President  Emmeline  B.  Wells  said  she 
was  very  pleased  and  gratified  in  seeing 
so  many  here;  was  interested  in  all  she  iiad 
heard,  particularly  in  the  talk  on  the  “Evo- 
lution of  Woman;”  thought  it  was  a very 
interesting  subject;  said  the  Relief  Society 
work  was  increasing  very  materially.  She 
was  proud  of  Box  Elder  stake ; spoke  of 
President  Lorenzo  Snow  and  his  sister 
Eliza  R.  Snow,  and  the  work  done  in  this 
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stake;  spoke  on  the  outlines  and  the  high 
work  they  hoped  to  accomplish ; said  they 
desired  to  have  weekly  meetings  held  gen- 
erally ; spoke  on  and  explained  a summary 
report  they  would  expect  at  the  October 
conference  on  the  work  we  were  doing  in 
the  stake  ; advised  the  sisters  in  looking  after 
their  children  and  on  promoting  faith  in 
them ; said  we  are  a favored  people.  May 
the  Lord  bless  you  all. 

President  Sarah  Stohl  hoped  all  would 
stay  and  participate  in  the  social  noon  hour ; 
felt  we  had  been  inspired  in  our  work  in 
holding  our  weekly  meetings  and  in  our 
getting  out  report  blanks ; felt  the  Lord 
would  bless  us  with  His  spirit  today ; that 
we  would  have  a good  social  time  together. 

Singing,  “Sowing,  daily  sowing.” 

Prayer  by  Brother  Oluf  Jensen. 

2 p.  m. — After  opening  exercises  min- 
utes of  previous  afternoon  conference  read 
and  approved. 

President  Sarah  Stohl  was  pleased  with 
the  good  attendance  this  afternoon ; said  we 
would  hear  from  some  of  the  sisters,  and 
have  a report  for  one  month  read. 

Sister  Rose  M.  Wheatly  gave  a report  of 
Honeyville  association. 

Sister  Julia  A.  Richards  read  a report  of 
the  work  done  in  the  stake  for  one  month. 

Kindergarten  work  was  taken  up.  In- 
troductory remarks  were  made  by  Sister 
Lula  B.  Call,  stake  chairman  of  kindergar- 
ten work ; was  thankful  for  this  work  as  it 
opened  up  an  avenue  for  our  minds  and 
thoughts  to  work  upon ; spoke  on  the  lec- 
tures and  games,  and  the  way  the  lessons 
were  to  be  handled  in  the  associations. 

_ Sister  EmeJine  P.  Watkins  combined  the 
two  lessons,  The  Child  as  an  Imitator,  and 
Social  Development,  and  also  gave  briefly 
a sketch  of  the  Montessori  Mother,  and  the 
work  in  her  school. 

Supplementary  Kindergarten  work  by 
Sister  Emma  Vance ; treated  in  general  the 
work  of  the  outlines  as  given  in  our  weekly 
meetings. 

Sister  Emmeline  B.  Wells  said  one  would 
seem  certainly  uplifted  in  what  we  had 
heard  this  afternoon ; spoke  in  regard  to 
nurses  and  their  high  price ; said  they  were 
going  to  have  Relief  Society  nurse  classes 
again  ; spoke  on  genealogy  work,  and  organ- 
izing of  classes ; also  on  obedience ; related 
incidents  of  her  own  conversion  to  the 
Church,  and  her  acquaintance  with  the 
Prophet,  and  her  feelings  when  in  his  pres- 
ence; gave  many  of  the  qualifications  he 
possessed ; bore  a strong  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this  Gospel. 

Brother  W.  C.  Horsley  said  we  must 
work  more  unitedly  together  to  make  a bet- 
ter community ; spoke  on  company  that 
some  of  our  young  girls  keep ; read  a short 
piece  on  unity. 

President  Oleen  N.  Stohl  said  there  has 
been  a sweet  influence  here  all  day  ; had  been 
interested  in  the  singing ; said  we  were  born 
spirits  of  our  heavenly  parents  and  we  ha  1 
to  go  through  experiences  to  become  per- 
fect : spoke  on  the  power  of  the  evil  one,  and 
how  he  works  to  try  to  overpower ; said  the 
struggle  was  on,  and  it  was  with  us  to  try 
to  do  our  part  and  it  was  worthy  of  our  besr 
efforts  to  press  on.  May  the  Lor  1 bless  us 
all  in  this  great  work. 

President  Sarah  Stohl  said  she  would  like 
to  tell  the  sisters  that  Sister  Wells’  age  was 
85  years,  and  her  dress  was  home  made  silk ; 


was  well  pleased  with  the  social  hour,  and 
hoped  to  have  more  attend  our  meetings ; 
said  a few  words  on  the  free  will  offering 
, to  help  defray  the  General  Board  expenses ; 
made  other  closing  remarks. 

Sister  Wells  wished  to  express  her  feel- 
ings for  her  kind  reception,  and  the  beau- 
| tiful  things  she  had  heard,  and  for  every- 
thing said  and  done.  During  the  confer- 
ence beautiful  music  was  rendered. 

Conference  adjourned  for  six  months. 

Singing,  “Oh,  awake  my  slumbering  min- 
I strel.” 

Benediction  by  Emmeline  B.  Wells. 

Sarah  P.  Stohl,  Pres. 

Annie  H.  Little  wood,  Stake  Sec. 


ONEIDA  STAKE. 

Minutes  of  Oneida  stake  Relief  Society 
conference  held  in  the  First  Ward  assem- 
bly hall,  June  28,  1913,  President  L.  B. 

1 Benson  presiding. 

There  were  present : President  Emme- 

line B.  Wells  of  the  General  Board,  Lydia 
D.  Alder  of  Salt  Lake,  Stake  Counselor 
Taylor  Nelson,  and  13  members  of  the  Re- 
lief Society  board.  After  opening  exercises 
the  statistical  and  financial  report  was  read. 

President  Benson  reported  the  Relief  So- 
ciety organization  of  the  stake  in  good  or- 
der, the  aged  and  poor  being  well  cared  for, 
the  lessons  especially  being  appreciated. 

Sylvia  L.  Jensdn  reported  the  mothers' 
work  and  showed  ,the  benefit  of  this  study. 

A review  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  as 
taken  up  by  the  Relief  Society  was  given  by 
Lydia  N.  Benson.! 

Lesson  6 from  Book  of  Mormon  study 
was  given  by  Amy]  C.  Ballif. 

The  following  lbcal  societies  reported : 
Weston,  Mink  Creek,  Preston  4th  and  3rd 
wards. 

President  Emmeline  B.  Wells  addressed 
the  conference ; said  she  was  delighted  to  see 
the  improvement  that  is  manifest.  Encour- 
aged presidents  to  work  for  a better  average 
attendance.  As  our  work  is  more  systematic 
j we  should  hope  for  greater  results  and  be- 
j come  more  intellectual,  not  forgetting  the 
j spiritual  part.  She  also  urged  that  the 
genealogical  work  be  taken  up  in  this  stake. 
: For  general  information  it  was  asked  that 
i a record  be  made  of  all  things  accomplished 
I in  the  Relief  Societies,  such  as  making  of 
quilts,  building  houses,  Sunday  eggs  gath- 
! ered,  etc.  All  contributions  for  any  great 
I cause  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Sec- 
! retary. 

President  Benson  explained  the  transac- 
tion of  sending  the  wheat  to  the  Richfield 
elevator. 

Afternoon  Session — Singing,  “Our  God 
we  raise  to  Thee.” 

Prayer  by  Bishop  Stone  of  Mapleton. 

Singing,  “School  thv  feelings.” 

Roll  was  called,  19  societies  represented. 

Local  societies  represented  and  reported 
as  follows:  Oxford,  Treasureton,  Glencoe. 

Lydia  D.  Alder  bore  testimony  to  the 
Gospel  and  spoke  on  the  “Holy  Land.” 

President  Wells  again  addressed  the  con- 
ference ; spoke  on  the  interest  our  people 
have  in  Joseph  Smith,  and  of  his  wonderful 
work,  related  how  she  first  saw  him  when 
a girl  and  of  the  wonderful  thrill  that  she 


felt,  of  the  divinity  of  his  work,  and  of  her 
baptism  on  March  1,  1842.  Told  of  a 
miraculous  healing  of  a lame  girl  on  tliL 
same  day.  Bore  a strong  testimony  of  the 
i power  of  the  Prophet,  said  she  heard  all 
of  his  last  addresses,  and  described  very 
minutely  what  is  known  as  the  “Transfig- 
uration.” Told  of  her  acquaintance  with 
Mother  Whitney,  who  had  the  gift  of  speak- 
ing and  singing  in  tongues,  which  the 
| Prophet  said  was  the  language  spoken  in 
the  garden  of  Eden.  Invoked  the  blessing 
of  God  on  all. 

Solomon  H.  Hale  told  of  his  having  seen 
the  Prophet,  of  his  love  for  and  blessing  his 
mother.  Spoke  of  Emma  Hale  as  an  intel- 
! ligent,  beautiful  woman,  an  “elect  lady,” 

| the  first  president  of  the  Relief  Society. 

President  Benson  said  Sisters  Head  and 
Packer,  living  now  in  Preston,  had  both 
j seen  the  Prophet  and  the  “Transfiguration.” 

President  Taylor  Nelson  said  his  father 
was  baptized  by  the  Prophet  in  July,  1842, 
is  still  living. 

President  Taylor  Nelson  prayed  that  all 
would  remember  the  testimonies  that  they 
heard  of  the  divinity  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
wonderful  work. 

Geo.  C.  Parkinson  appreciated  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  present  to  hear  the  testimonies 
of  the  divine  mission  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith. 

Singing,  “For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we 
bless  Thee.” 

During  the  services  beautiful  music  was 
rendered  by  the  Misses  Merrill,  Kershaw, 
Nelson,  Packer,  Paul  Benson,  and  a recita- 
i tion  by  Linda, Benson. 

Benediction,  Emmeline  B.  Wells. 

Piiebe  A.  M.  McNiel,  Sec. 


NORTH  SANPETE  STAKE. 

I 

Relief  Society  conference  of  North  San- 
pete stake  held  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  June  29, 
1913,  President  Williamina  Ericksen  pre- 
j siding. 

Roll  was  called,  showing  75  visiting  offi- 
cers and  members  present.  Minutes  of 
previous  conference  were  read  and  accepted. 

President  Ericksen  welcomed  the  sisters 
and  was  indeed  pleased  to  see  so  many 
present ; was  also  pleased  we  had  a sister 
i from  the  General  Board  to  visit  us. 

The  General  Board  and  local  officers  were 
sustained. 

Sister  Larsen  from  Spring  City  and  Sister 
Guymon  from  Fountain  Green  each  report- 
ed their  wards  as  doing  the  best  they  could 
and  preparing  for  the  calls  made  of  them  in 
i various  ways. 

Sister  Sarah  Fowles  reported  the  Fair- 
view  ward  as  also  doing  a good  work.  In 
the  last  four  years  had  gathered  Sunday 
1 eggs  amounting  to  $2,000.  Had  assisted  the 
bishop  in  the  building  of  the  meeting  house, 

; v.  ith  donations  and  Sunday  eggs,  $3,000. 

Sister  McLellan  from  the  General  Board 
was  indeed  pleased  to  be  present,  and 
thought  it  a great  pleasure  to  the  president 
to  see  such  a large  attendance  from  the 
adjoining  wards.  She  had  ’learned  to  love 
the  Relief  Society  work  since  she  had  been 
called  to  work  with  the  sisters.  We  learn 
to  do  by  doing.  President  Smith  advised 
the  people  to  teach  our  children  in  regard 
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to  styles  and  fashions.  Each  organization 
should  sustain  every  other  organization.  The 
Lord  overrules  all  and  He  makes  no  mistake 
in  choosing  our  leaders.  Brought  greetings 
from  President  Wells.  At  her  advanced 
age  is  still  active ; was  visiting  four  confer- 
ences. Said  it  was  the  largest  forenoon  ses- 
sion she  had  met;  felt  Sister  Wells  would 
be  delighted  to  be  here  this  morning.  Spoke 
of  temple  work  and  the  laying  away  of  the 
dead : gave  some  instructions  as  given  by 
Joseph  E.  Taylor,  in  laying  away  the  dead. 
The  Relief  Society  sisters  should  know  how 
to  do  these  thing's  correctly,  they  should  be 
authority  on  this  subject.  The  position  of 
the  Mormons  in  an  educational  way  stands 
third  in  the  Union,  even  if  we  are  misrep- 
resented in  the  world.  Advised  all  to  look 
after  their  genealogy,  keeping  proper  re- 
cords and  having  work  done.  The  General 
Board  had  opened  a house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  and  girls  coming  from 
the  country. 

Sister  Maud  Accord  from  Spring  City 
gave  a talk  on  “Self  Improvement.” 

Closing  remarks  by  President  Ericksen. 

Relief  Society  conference  reconvened  at 
2 p.  m.,  President  Ericksen  presiding. 
After  opening  exercises  President  Ericksen 
made  a few  remarks. 

Sister  Mary  J.  Blackman,  of  Moroni,  gave 
a talk  on  “Charity.” 

Sister  McLellan  was  indeed  pleased  to 
meet  such  a large  audience  of  both  men  and 
women- ; spoke  of  her  labors  in  the  mission 
field ; explained  the  mission  work  and  bless- 
ings received  through  our  efforts  put  forth 
in  QuC-  -.yvod , bpc-kc  of  her  t ~ V' ' 
and  Carthage  jail;  gave  some  very 
good  advice  to  the  teachers  and  encouraged 
them  in  their  noble  and  grand  work. 

President  C.  N.  Lund  felt  pleased  and 
much  interested  in  the  meetings  of  the  day, 
and  the  good  attendance  from  the  wards  ; 
was  thankful  for  the  timely  and  good  ad- 
vice given,  and  it  was  important  that  all 
sisters  be  present  to  receive  such  instruc- 
tions ; felt  this  was  the  best  conference  held 
in  the  stake ; was  grateful  for  the  Relief 
Society  organization. 

Sister  Estella  Miner  from  Fairview  gave 
a very  excellent  reading,  “The  Artist’s 
Picture.” 

Closing  remarks  by  President  Ericksen. 
The  stake  officers  had  made  an  effort  to 
visit  all  the  wards  in  the  stake  before  con- 
ference. 

Beautiful  music  was  rendered  by  the  choir 
and  the  Misses  Lewis  and  Price. 

Frances  E.  Christensen, 

Stake  Secretary. 

OGDEN  STAKE. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety of  the  Ogden  stake  was  held  in  the 
Relief  Society  hall,  at  Ogden,  LTtah,  on 
Saturday,  July  19,  1913,  at  10:30  a.  m.  and 
2 p.  m.  with  a prayer  meeting  at  10  a.  m., 
preceding  the  morning  session. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Stake  President 
Sarah  M.  Taylor,  she  was  unable  to  meet 
with  us  and  1st  Counselor  Isabel  Foulger 
presided  and'  conducted  both  sessions  of 
the  conference. 

Present  on  the  stand  were  Sisters  Julia 
P.  M.  Farnsworth  and  Alice  M.  Horne  of 
the  General  Board  of  the  R.  S.,  Elder 
Elijah  A.  Larkin  of  the  High  Council,  Sis- 


ter M.  Maddock  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  stake 
Board,  eleven  members  of  the  R.  S.  stake 
Board,  and  president  or  representative  from 
each  of  the  local  associations. 

After  the  opening  exercises  Second  Coun- 
selor L.  Letitia  Richards  welcomed  all  pres- 
ent. 

Reports  from  the  local  associations  fol- 
lowed, a special  feature  of  which  was  with 
reference  to  attendance -of  officers  and  work- 
ers at  sacrament  meetings,  preparation  meet- 
ings and  prayer  meetings  and  the  effects  of 
the  same  on  the  Relief  Society.  The  results  as 
reported  were  that  the  sacrament  meetings 
are  being  better  attended  by  our  officers  than 
formerly,  which  means  a larger  spiritual 
growth  ; the  preparation  meeting  is  aiding 
them  in  better  preparation  of  lessons  and 
conducting  of  meetings  and  general  detail, 
while  the  prayer  meeting,  preceding  the  gen- 
eral meeting,  fits  and  qualifies  each  attend- 
ant for  the  work  in  hand  . The  sick  and 
poor  were  being  cared  for  and  the  work  in 
general  progressing. 

A most  excellent  paper  on  “The  Value  of 
Our  Class  Work,”  was  given  by  Sister 
Yincy  R.  Barker,  after  which  Secretary  Nel- 
lie Becraft  briefly  reported  the  work  done 
by  the  R.  S.  stake  Board  during  the  past 
three  months ; weekly  visits  are  made  to 
the  local  associations  and  help  given  them  in 
every  way  possible,  besides  a large  num- 
ber of  visits  to  the  sick  are  made. 

Sister  Farnsworth  of  die  General  Board, 
was  delighted  with  the  spirit  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  singing,  the  reports  and  every- 
thing done  and  felt  that  benefit  would  result 
from  the  same.  i 

SRf-er  Horne  nf  the  CLneral  Board  felt  it 
to  be  a privilege  to  be  jlrtSenc ; hau  "looked 
over  our  “outlines”  and  |vas  convinced  more 
deeply  than  before,  of  the  practicability  of 
each  stake  planning  its  own  work. 

After  singing,  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  Counselor  Larkin  of  the  High 
Council,  and  during  the  noon  period  a 
luncheon  was  served  and  a social  time  was 
spent. 

The  afternoon  session  was  a Memorial 
Service  in  memory  of  Weber  stake  first  Re- 
lief Society  President,  Sister  Jane  S.  Rich- 
arde. 

In  addition  to  those  on  the  stand  at  the 
morning  session  there  were  present  Charles 
C.  Richards  of  the  stajke  Presidency 
and  Elder  William  S.  Wright  of  the 
stake  Presidency  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  who 
with  Sister  Maddock  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  conference  by 
their  sweet  singing. 

After  the  opening  exercises  a Life  Sketch 
of  Sister  Richards  was  given  by  Sister  Nel- 
lie Becraft. 

Sister  Farnsworth  of  the  General  Board 
paid  a beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Sister  Richards,  whom  she  had  known  and 
loved  and  always  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
foremost  women  in  the  church ; thought 
this  day  should  continue  to  be  fittingly  ob- 


served as  it  meant  so  much  to  the  sisters  and 
to  the  community  where  Sister  Richards  had 
accomplished  so  great  a work. 

Sister  Horne  o-f  the  General  Board  con- 
sidered it  a great  privilege  to  have  known 
Apostle  and  Sister  Richards ; they  were 
both  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  good 
and  noble.  Sister  Richards  was  a woman 
of  great  wisdom  and  of  the  broadest  char- 
ity; it  has  been  well  said  that  she  was  a 
statesman  and  her  excutive  ability  of  a very 
high  order ; her  home  life  was  most  beauti- 
ful and  she  was  certainly  worthy  of  being 
the  first  Relief  Society  stake  President. 

President  Richards  has  heard  so  many 
good  things  said  of  his  parents  that  his 
heart  was  deeply  touched ; he  was  glad  of 
the  work  they  had  done,  the  record  they 
had  made  and  the  treasures  they  had  laid 
up  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  could  cor- 
rupt nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 

Counselor  Foulger  said  our  minds  have 
been  carried  back  to  the  days  of  our  child- 
hood, when  Sister  Richards  gathered  in  all 
the  young  girls,  teaching  us  valuable  les- 
sons in  her  motherly  way,  until  we  were  fin- 
ally organized  into  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Hers 
was  a beautiful  life  service,  nothing  was 
ever  allowed  to  interfere  with  duty. 

We  feel  that  our  conference  was  a most 
enjoyable  one  and  one  to  be  remembered 
and  cherished. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Woman’s  Press  Asso- 
ciation open  their  meetings  this  year  with  a 
splendid  program,  beginning  Sept.  8.  Much 
attcy tion_  in  their  papers  and  discussions  is 
given  to  the  Panama  Canal— ; There  Whig  Li- 
the present  the  most  absorbing  topic  for 
the  western  press.  Monday,  Sept.  22,  is 
Members  Day,  when  no  guests  will  be  per- 
mitted, no  papers  read  and  all  talks  limited 
to  two  minutes.  There  will  be  besides  the 
lusiness  of  the  association,  discussions  on 
the  following  subjects:  “Within  the  Law,” 

“My  Little  Sister,”  “The  New  Chivalry;” 
and  it  is  safe  ,to  predict  a very  lively  time 
among  the  women  editors  during  these  dis- 
cussions. 
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THE  WHITE  ROSE. 

In  the  hush  of  the  night  I wandered 
Through  my  garden,  I love  so  well, 

In  the  lush  of  the  grass  I lingered, 

While  the  dew  on  the  flowers  fell. 

Faint  odors  of  violets,  and  blue  bells. 

And  delicate  white-rose  breath 
Enshrined  me,  while  in  the  starlight 
I mused  on  the  mystery  of  death. 

There  are  beautiful  things  in  my  garden, 
Some  tender  and  young,  and  some  old. 
Graceful  trees,  sturdy  shrubs, 

Bright  flowers,  red,  purple  and  gold; 

But  of  all  the  fair  things  around  me 
My  tenderest  thoughts  to  disclose, 

The  sweetest,  .and  dearest,  believe  me, 

Is  the  tall,  frail  and  fragrant  white  rose. 

A loved  one  that  day  had  departed, 

A maiden  most  fair  to  behold 
Had  answered  the  call  of  the  master, 

Had  entered  the  heavenly  fold. 

The  hearts  that  had  known  and  loved  her, 
Were  stricken  with  grief  and  despair, 

In  the  darkness  of  sorrow  were  wandering, 
Where  asking  the  why?  and  the  where? 

With  the  shadows  of  darkness  around  me 
In  the  stillness  of  night’s  repose, 

A glorious  star  fell  before  me 
And  lighted  my  path  to  the  rose. 

Then  an  angel  appeared  in  my  garden, 

And  all  was  a luminous  light, 

For  the  veil  from  my  eyelids  was  lifted, 
Held  back  were  the  curtains  of  night. 

’Twas  a morning  of  glory  celestial! 

And  there  in  God’s  garden  sublime, 

Were  gathered  the  souls  of  the  mortals 
I had  known  through  my  own  life-time. 
Then  the  voice  of  the  angel  addressed  me, 
“Men,  women  and  children  behold! 

And  here,  is  the  tender  white  maiden, 

Most  precious  of  all  in  the  fold.” 

Men  liv.e  out  their  own  destination 
Complete,  when  called  to  their  rest, 

And  children,  not  knowing  temptation, 
Return  with  the  just  and  the  blest: 

But  the  youth,  and  the  maiden  most  precious, 
Something  give  of  the  sweetness  of  life, 
Then  are  lost  to  the  world  and  its  sorrows, 
Its  struggles,  its  pain,  and  its  strife. 

And  there,  in  God’s  heavenly  garden, 
Sweet  peace  and  love’s  fragrance  disclose ! 
Just  as  here,  ’mong  these  beautiful  flowers, 
Lives  the  tenderly  treasured — white  rose. 

Annie  Wells  Cannon. 


AUNT  ESTHER’S  SWEETHEART. 

(concluded.) 

Meantime  both  Aunt  Esther  and  Alice 
wrote  to  Harry  of  the  religion  they  had  em- 
braced ; they  were  full  of  zeal  and  desirous 
that  he  should  become  a convert.  But  he 
was  at  that  time  under  quite  a different  in- 
fluence ; and  his  answers  to  their  letters  were 


very  unsatisfactory;  but  they  did  not  lose 
courage.  Alice  was  using  all  her  eloquence 
at  home  to  persuade  Richard  Ashburn  to 
join  the  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
her  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  Before  many 
days  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  had  esqoused  the  same  religious 
faith. 

Of  all  those  who  had  been  converted 
Aunt  Esther  was  really  the  most  zealous 
and  content.  Heretofore  she  had  not  been 
religiously  inclined,  but  she  had  had  many 
msigivings  with  regard  to  a step  she  ever 
contemplated  taking,  though  she  had  main- 
tained her  reputation  and  escaped  almost 
miraculously  from  falling  into  disgrace. 
She  knew,  as  no  one  else  did,  or  could 
know,  how  she  had  been  tempted  to  leave 
her  husband’s  house  forever,  and  go  into  a 
foreign  land  with  the  man  she  loved,  with 
all  the  fervor  of  youthful  attachment,  but 
whom  her  parents  had  not  allowed  her  to 
marry.  He  had  come  to  her  at  a time  when 
she  had  felt  the  most  desperate,  had  read 
her  heart,  when  her  whole  soul  revolted 
against  the  bondage  she  was  undergoing, 
and  urged  her  to  fly  with  him ; and  she  had 
even  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  the  step 
Sidney  Manning  entreated  her  to  take,  was 
no  more  a sin  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  than 
the  domestic  1 i4j .--she-, was-wompelled  to  eve, 
with  the  lnisba  id  to  whom  she  was  bound 
by  marriage  vows.  Some  good  angel  stood 
by  her  then,  and  at  the  last  moment,  as  it 
were,  when  all  had  been  cautiously  arranged 
and  her  lover  was  waiting  in  anxious  ex- 
pectancy, she  finally  resolved  to  preserve  her 
honor  and  that  of  her  husband,  and  remain 
true  to  her  womanhood,  and  to  her  mar- 
riage vows  and  suffer  wrong,  rather  than 
commit  an  act  that  would  forever  debar  her 
from  associations  of  the  friends  she  loved; 
and  an  error,  too,  which  to  her  now  thor- 
oughly awakened  consciousness  of  its  gross 
wickedness,  she  felt  sure  would  end  in  de- 
spair and  hopeless  degradation.  And  as  a 
last  resort  she  sent  her  faithful  maid  alone, 
in  the  dead  silence  of  the  night,  to  tell  her 
old  sweetheart  that  she  could  not  consent 
to  go  with  him,  and  he  must  never  attempt 
to  see  her  again.  Poor  Polly,  she  never 
dared  to  tell  her  mistress  all  the  dreaclfnl 
things  Sidney  Manning  said,  there  in  the 
darkness,  when  she  delivered  her  message. 
And  so  that  part  of  the  romance  ended,  and 
he  went  far  away,  and  finally  secured  a 
position  in  a mercantile  house  in  India,  and 
amassed  wealth,  for  it  was  the  lack  of  riches 
that  had  deprived  him  of  his  darling  Esther, 
and  he  was  determined  to  accumulate  means 
enough  to  make  her  a home  suited  to  her 
circumstances,  should  she  ever  be  free  again 
to  choose  for  herself-  And  he  would  wait 
until  that  time  came,  always  believing  in 
her  affection  and  trusting  in  his  knowledge 
of  her  character.  He  esteemed  her  far 
more  for  the  sacrifice  she  made  in  giving 
him  up,  when  in  his  mistaken  sense  of  right 
he  would  have  stolen  another  man’s  wife. 
She  had  saved  herself  and  him,  too,  and 
when  far  away  from  her  in  a foreign  land, 
and  meditating  upon  her  loveliness  of  char- 


acter, he  could  appreciate  the  strength  and 
fortitude  she  manifested  in  withstanding 
the  great  temptation. 

When  Sidney  Manning  heard  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Esther’s  husband,  he  had  mas- 
tered his  feelings  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
did  not  rejoice;  and  he  waited  on,  wonder- 
ing if  she  would  make  any  sign  to  him,  any 
recognition  of  her  first  promise  that  she  had 
never  redeemed.  But  she  did  not,  she  was 
too  proud  for  that,  and  the  impulsive  girl 
had  changed  into  a well-developed  woman. 
So  after  a time  he  wrote,  and  Esther  Dan- 
forth  took  months  to  deliberate  before  re- 
plying; and  when  she  did  write,  was  care- 
ful not  to  make  any  sort  of  compromise. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  thrilling  episode  in 
their  lives,  that  came  near  ending  in  a trag- 
edy, she  would  have  acted  differently;  now 
she  was  doubly  reserved.  Bye  and  bye,  he 
wrote  again,  then  she  said,  “Wait,”  and  he 
had  waited  long  enough,  he  thought,  for  her, 
and  too  long,  by  far,  for  him. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  time,  Uncle 
William  handed  Aunt  Esther  a letter,  in 
Polly’s  handwriting,  which  gave  her  no  con- 
cern, but  as  she  opened  it,  another  letter  fell 
out  upon  the  table.  Alice  caught  it  up  think- 
ing it  might  be  for  her,  but  Esther  had  seen 
the  name,  and  knew  instantly  that  it  was 
from  her  old  sweetheart. 

“Excuse  me,  Aunt  Esther,”  said  Alice,  “it 
is  for  you  after  all,  but  such  a peculiar  hand, 
looks  like  foreign  paper ; but  there’s  no  post- 
mark. There  must  be  visitors  at  the 
Wren’s  Nest — what  does  Polly  say?” 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  Aunt  Esther 
must  answer,  her  face  was  flushing  she 
knew  and,  trying  to  be  as  calm  as  possible, 
turning  to  her  sister,  who  was  eyeing  her 
very  closely,  she  stammered  out,  “Sidney — 
Mr.  Manning — I mean,  he’s  returned  from 
abroad.” 

“And  pray  who  is  Sidney- — Mr.  Manning, 
Auntie?” 

Before  she  could  reply,  Aunt  Jane  had 
spoken  for  her, 

“Your  Aunt  Esther’s  old  sweetheart, 
Alice !” 

Mrs.  Danforth  protested  and  blushed  a 
deeper  crimson  ; but  the  secret  was  out  nev- 
ertheless, and  Alice  was  delighted- 

“O,  that’s  what  Polly  meant  when  she 
said  you  had  a romance  in  your  life.” 

“What  can  Polly  know  of  my  sister’s 
sweetheart?  She  was  nothing  but  a child 
when  this  affair  with  Sidney  Manning  oc- 
curred, that  was  why  we  all  called  him 
Esther’s  sweetheart.  Father  and  mother 
didn't  approve  of  children  being  engaged, 
and  broke  the  matter  off,  and  my  sister  was 
sent  away  from  home  to  cure  her.  But  I 
always  had  an  idea  it  was  a kind  of  hope- 
less case,  for  he  never  married,  at  least  we 
never  heard  of  it.  and  as  for  Esther,  she  is 
blushing  to  the  very  tips  of  her  ears,  for  all 
the  world  like  a young  girl  of  16,  and  she’s 
six  and  thirty.” 

“Isn’t  it  enough  to  make  any  one  blush, 
to  have  such  things  repeated  in  one’s  pres- 
ence. I wish  Sidney  Manning  had  stayed 

in  India.” 
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WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


to  styles  and  fashions.  Each  organization 
should  sustain  every  other  organization.  The 
Lord  overrules  all  and  He  makes  no  mistake 
in  choosing  our  leaders.  Brought  greetings 
from  President  Wells.  At  her  advanced 
age  is  still  active ; was  visiting  four  confer- 
ences. Said  it  was  the  largest  forenoon  ses- 
sion she  had  met;  felt  Sister  Wells  would 
be  delighted  to  be  here  this  morning.  Spoke 
of  temple  work  and  the  laying  away  of  the 
dead ; gave  some  instructions  as  given  by 
Joseph  E.  Taylor,  in  laying  away  the  dead. 
The  Relief  Society  sisters  should  know  how 
to  do  these  things  correctly,  they  should  be 
authority  on  this  subject.  The  position  of 
the  Mormons  in  an  educational  way  stands 
third  in  the  Union,  even  if  we  are  misrep- 
resented in  the  world.  Advised  all  to  look 
after  their  genealogy,  keeping  proper  re- 
cords and  having  work  done.  The  General 
Board  had  opened  a house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  and  girls  coming  from 
the  country. 

Sister  Maud  Accord  from  Spring  City 
gave  a talk  on  “Self  Improvement.” 

Closing  remarks  by  President  Ericksen. 

Relief  Society  conference  reconvened  at 
2 p.  m.,  President  Ericksen  presiding. 
After  opening  exercises  President  Ericksen 
made  a few  remarks. 

- Sister  Mary  J.  Blackman,  of  Moroni,  gave 
a talk  on  “Charity.” 

Sister  McLellan  was  indeed  pleased  to 
meet  such  a large  audience  of  both  men  and 
women ; spoke  of  her  labors  in  the  mission 
field  ; explained  the  mission  work  and  bless- 
ings received  through  our  efforts  put  forth 
Uu  uofrk  U-od  , bpoke  U her  <d:  ’t- 1 ' V" 
and  Carthage  jail;  gave  some  verv 
good  advice  to  the  teachers  and  encouraged 
them  in  their  noble  and  grand  work. 

President  C.  N.  Lund  felt  pleased  and 
much  interested  in  the  meetings  of  the  day, 
and  the  good  attendance  from  the  wards ; 
was  thankful  for  the  timely  and  good  ad- 
vice given,  and  it  was  important  that  all 
sisters  be  present  to  receive  such  instruc- 
tions ; felt  this  was  the  best  conference  held 
in  the  stake ; was  grateful  for  the  Relief 
Society  organization. 

Sister  Estella  Miner  from  Fairview  gave 
a very  excellent  reading,  “The  Artist’s 
Picture.” 

Closing  remarks  by  President  Ericksen. 
The  stake  officers  had  made  an  effort  to 
visit  all  the  wards  in  the  stake  before  con- 
ference. 

Beautiful  music  was  rendered  by  the  choir 
and  the  Misses  Lewis  and  Price. 

Frances  E.  Christensen, 

Stake  Secretary. 

t OGDEN  STAKE. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety of  the  Ogden  stake  was  held  in  the 
Relief  Society  hall,  at  Ogden,  Utah,  on 
Saturday,  July  19,  1913,  at  10:30  a.  m.  and 
2 p.  m.  with  a prayer  meeting  at  10  a.  m., 
preceding  the  morning  session. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Stake  President 
Sarah  M.  Taylor,  she  was  unable  to  meet 
with  us  and  1st  Counselor  Isabel  Foulger 
. presided  and'  conducted  both  sessions  of 
the  conference. 

Present  on  the  stand  were  Sisters  Julia 
P.  M.  Farnsworth  and  Alice  M.  Horne  of 
the  General  Board  of  the  R.  S.,  Elder 
Elijah  A.  Larkin  of  the  High  Council,  Sis- 


ter M.  Maddock  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  stake 
Board,  eleven  members  of  the  R.  S.  stake 
Board,  and  president  or  representative  from 
each  of  the  local  associations. 

After  the  opening  exercises  Second  Coun- 
selor L.  Letitia  Richards  welcomed  all  pres- 
ent. 

Reports  from  the  local  associations  fol- 
lowed, a special  feature  of  which  was  with 
reference  to  attendance -of  officers  and  work- 
ers at  sacrament  meetings,  preparation  meet- 
ings and  prayer  meetings  and  the  effects  of 
the  same  on  the  Relief  Society.  The  results  as 
reported  were  that  the  sacrament  meetings 
are  being  better  attended  by  our  officers  than 
formerly,  which  means  a larger  spiritual 
growth ; the  preparation  meeting  is  aiding 
them  in  better  preparation  of  lessons  and 
conducting  of  meetings  and  general  detail, 
while  the  prayer  meeting,  preceding  the  gen- 
eral meeting,  fits  and  qualifies  each  attend- 
ant for  the  work  in  hand  . The  sick  and 
poor  were  being  cared  for  and  the  work  in 
general  progressing. 

A most  excellent  paper  on  “The  Value  of 
Our  Class  Work,”  was  given  by  Sister 
Vincy  R.  Barker,  after  which  Secretary  Nel- 
lie Becraft  briefly  reported  the  work  done 
by  the  R.  S.  stake  Board  during  the  past 
three  months ; weekly  visits  are  made  to 
the  local  associations  and  help  given  them  in 
every  way  possible,  besides  a large  num- 
ber of  visits  to  the  sick  are  made. 

Sister  Farnsworth  of  the  General  Board, 
was  delighted  with  the  spirit  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  singing,  the  reports  and  every- 
thing done  and  felt  that  benefit  would  result 
from  the  same.  J 

S’sfcr  T-Toi-ge  of  the  General  Board  felt  it 
to  be  a privilege  to  be  present  ; imu  looked 
over  our  “outlines”  and  |vas  convinced  more 
deeply  than  before,  of  the  practicability  of 
each  stake  planning  its  own  work. 

After  singing,  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  Counselor  Larkin  of  the  High 
Council,  and  during  the  noon  period  a 
luncheon  was  served  and  a social  time  was 
spent. 

The  afternoon  session  was  a Memorial 
Service  in  memory  of  Weber  stake  first  Re- 
lief Society  President,  Sister  Jane  S.  Rich- 
arde. 

In  addition  to  those  on  the  stand  at  the 
morning  session  there  were  present  Charles 
C.  Richards  of  the  stajke  Presidency 
and  Elder  William  S.  Wright  of  the 
stake  Presidency  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  who 
with  Sister  Maddock  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  conference  by 
their  sweet  singing. 

After  the  opening  exercises  a Life  Sketch 
of  Sister  Richards  was  given  by  Sister  Nel- 
lie Becraft. 

Sister  Farnsworth  of  the  General  Board 
paid  a beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Sister  Richards,  whom  she  had  known  and 
loved  and  always  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
foremost  women  in  the  church ; thought 
this  day  should  continue  to  be  fittingly  ob- 


served as  it  meant  so  much  to  the  sisters  and 
to  the  community  where  Sister  Richards  had 
accomplished  so  great  a work. 

Sister  Horne  of  the  General  Board  con- 
sidered it  a great  privilege  to  have  known 
Apostle  and  Sister  Richards;  they  were 
both  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  good 
and  noble.  Sister  Richards  was  a woman 
of  great  wisdom  and  of  the  broadest  char- 
ity ; it  has  been  well  said  that  she  was  a 
statesman  and  her  excutive  ability  of  a very 
high  order ; her  home  life  was  most  beauti- 
ful and  she  was  certainly  worthy  of  being 
the  first  Relief  Society  stake  President. 

President  Richards  has  heard  so  many 
good  things  said  of  his  parents  that  his 
heart  was  deeply  touched;  he  was  glad  of 
the  work  they  had  done,  the  record  they 
had  made  and  the  treasures  they  had  laid 
up  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  could  cor- 
rupt nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 

Counselor  Foulger  said  our  minds  have 
been  carried  back  to  the  days  of  our  child- 
hood, when  Sister  Richards  gathered  in  all 
the  young  girls,  teaching  us  valuable  les- 
sons in  her  motherly  way,  until  we  were  fin- 
ally organized  into  the  Y.  L.  M.  1.  A.  Hers 
was  a beautiful  life  service,  nothing  was 
ever  allowed  to  interfere  with  duty. 

We  feel  that  our  conference  was  a most 
enjoyable  one  and  one  to  be  remembered 
and  cherished. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Woman’s  Press  Asso- 
ciation open  their  meetings  this  year  With  a 
splendid  program,  beginning  Sept.  8.  Much 
attention  in  their  papers  and  discussions  is 
given  to  the  Panama  Canai"— MliaT  bci.rg  Li- 
the present  the  most  absorbing  topic  Ra- 
the western  press.  Monday,  Sept.  22,  is 
Members  Day,  when  no  guests  will  be  per- 
mitted,  no  papers  read  and  all  talks  limited 
to  two  minutes.  There  will  be  besides  the 
I usiness  of  the  association,  discussions  on 
the  following  subjects:  “Within  the  Law,” 

“My  Little  Sister,”  “The  New  Chivalry;” 
and  it  is  safe, to  predict  a very  lively  time 
among  the  women  editors  during  these  dis- 
cussions. 
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THE  WHITE  ROSE. 

In  the  hush  of  the  night  I wandered 
Through  my  garden,  I love  so  well, 

In  the  lush  of  the  grass  I lingered, 

While  the  dew  on  the  flowers  fell. 

Faint  odors  of  violets,  and  blue  bells, 

And  delicate  white-rose  breath 
Enshrined  me,  while  in  the  starlight 
I mused  on  the  mystery  of  death. 

There  are  beautiful  things  in  my  garden, 
Some  tender  and  young,  and  some  old. 
Graceful  trees,  sturdy  shrubs, 

Bright  flowers,  red,  purple  and  gold; 

But  of  all  the  fair  things  around  me 
My  tenderest  thoughts  to  disclose, 

The  sweetest,  and  dearest,  believe  me, 

Is  the  tall,  frail  and  fragrant  white  rose. 

A loved  one  that  day  had  departed, 

A maiden  most  fair  to  behold 
Had  answered  the  call  of  the  master, 

Had  entered  the  heavenly  fold. 

The  hearts  that  had  known  and  loved  her, 
Were  stricken  with  grief  and  despair, 

In  the  darkness  of  sorrow  were  wandering, 
Where  asking  the  why?  and  the  where? 

With  the  shadows  of  darkness  around  me 
In  the  stillness  of  night’s  repose, 

A glorious  star  fell  before  me 
And  lighted  my  path  to  the  rose. 

Then  an  angel  appeared  in  my  garden, 

And  all  was  a luminous  light, 

For  the  veil  from  my  eyelids  was  lifted, 
Held  back  were  the  curtains  of  night. 

’Twas  a morning  of  glory  celestial! 

And  there  in  God’s  garden  sublime, 

Were  gathered  the  souls  of  the  mortals 
1 had  known  through  my  own  life-time. 
Then  the  voice  of  the  angel  addressed  me, 
“Men,  women  and  children  behold! 

And  here,  is  the  tender  white  maiden, 

Most  precious  of  all  in  the  fold.” 

Men  liv.e  out  their  own  destination 
Complete,  when  called  to  their  rest, 

And  children,  not  knowing  temptation, 
Return  with  the  just  and  the  blest: 

But  the  youth,  and  the  maiden  most  precious, 
Something  give  of  the  sweetness  of  life, 
Then  are  lost  to  the  world  and  its  sorrows, 
Its  struggles,  its  pain,  and  its  strife. 

And  there,  in  God’s  heavenly  garden, 
Sweet  peace  and  love’s  fragrance  disclose ! 
Just  as  here,  ’mong  these  beautiful  flowers, 
Lives  the  tenderly  treasured — white  rose. 

Annie  Wells  Cannon. 


AUNT  ESTHER’S  SWEETHEART. 

( CONCLUDED. ) 

Meantime  both  Aunt  Esther  and  Alice 
wrote  to  Harry  of  the  religion  they  had  em- 
braced ; they  were  full  of  zeal  and  desirous 
that  he  should  become  a convert.  But  he 
was  at  that  time  under  quite  a different  in- 
fluence ; and  his  answers  to  their  letters  were 


very  unsatisfactory ; but  they  did  not  lose 
courage.  Alice  was  using  all  her  eloquence 
at  home  to  persuade  Richard  Ashburn  to 
join  the  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
her  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  Before  many 
days  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  had  esqoused  the  same  religious 
faith. 

Of  all  those  who  had  been  converted 
Aunt  Esther  was  really  the  most  zealous 
and  content.  Heretofore  she  had  not  been 
religiously  inclined,  but  she  had  had  many 
msigivings  with  regard  to  a step  she  ever 
contemplated  taking,  though  she  had  main- 
tained her  reputation  and  escaped  almost 
miraculously  from  falling  into  disgrace. 
She  knew,  as  no  one  else  did,  or  could 
know,  how  she  had  been  tempted  to  leave 
her  husband’s  house  forever,  and  go  into  a 
foreign  land  with  the  man  she  loved,  with 
all  the  fervor  of  youthful  attachment,  but 
ychom  her  parents  had  not  allowed  her  to 
marry.  He  had  come  to  her  at  a time  when 
she  had  felt  the  most  desperate,  had  read 
her  heart,  when  her  whole  soul  revolted 
against  the  bondage  she  was  undergoing, 
and  urged  her  to  fly  with  him ; and  she  had 
even  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  the  step 
Sidney  Manning  entreated  her  to  take,  was 
no  more  a sin  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  than 
the  domestic  Ji-C  -Hie- was -compelled  to  live, 
with  the  husba  id  to  whom  she  was  bound 
by  marriage  vows.  Some  good  angel  stood 
by  her  then,  and  at  the  last  moment,  as  it 
were,  when  all  had  been  cautiously  arranged 
and  her  lover  was  waiting  in  anxious  ex- 
pectancy, she  finally  resolved  to  preserve  her 
honor  and  that  of  her  husband,  and  remain 
true  to  her  womanhood,  and  to  her  mar- 
riage vows  and  suffer  wrong,  rather  than 
commit  an  act  that  would  forever  debar  her 
from  associations  of  the  friends  she  loved ; 
and  an  error,  too,  which  to  her  now  thor- 
oughly awakened  consciousness  of  its  gross 
wickedness,  she  felt  sure  would  end  in  de- 
spair and  hopeless  degradation.  And  as  a 
last  resort  she  sent  her  faithful  maid  alone, 
in  the  dead  silence  of  the  night,  to  tell  her 
old  sweetheart  that  she  could  not  consent 
to  go  with  him,  and  he  must  never  attempt 
to  see  her  again.  Poor  Polly,  she  never 
dared  to  tell  her  mistress  all  the  dreadful 
things  Sidney  Manning  said,  there  in  the 
darkness,  when  she  delivered  her  message. 
And  so  that  part  of  the  romance  ended,  and 
he  went  far  away,  and  finally  secured  a 
position  in  a mercantile  house  in  India,  and 
amassed  wealth,  for  it  was  the  lack  of  riches 
that  had  deprived  him  of  his  darling  Esther, 
and  he  was  determined  to  accumulate  means 
enough  to  make  her  a home  suited  to  her 
circumstances,  should  she  ever  be  free  again 
to  choose  for  herself-  And  he  would  wait 
until  that  time  came,  always  believing  in 
her  affection  and  trusting  in  his  knowledge 
of  her  character.  He  esteemed  her  far 
more  for  the  sacrifice  she  made  in  giving 
him  up,  when  in  his  mistaken  sense  of  right 
he  would  have  stolen  another  man’s  wife. 
She  had  saved  herself  and  him,  too,  and 
when  far  away  from  her  in  a foreign  land, 
and  meditating  upon  her  loveliness  of  char- 


acter, he  could  appreciate  the  strength  and 
fortitude  she  manifested  in  withstanding 
the  great  temptation. 

When  Sidney  Manning  heard  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Esther’s  husband,  he  had  mas- 
tered his  feelings  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
did  not  rejoice;  and  he  waited  on,  wonder- 
ing if  she  would  make  any  sign  to  him,  any 
recognition  of  her  first  promise  that  she  had 
never  redeemed.  But  she  did  not,  she  was 
too  proud  for  that,  and  the  impulsive  girl 
had  changed  into  a well-developed  woman. 
So  after  a time  he  wrote,  and  Esther  Dan- 
forth  took  months  to  deliberate  before  re- 
plying; and  when  she  did  write,  was  care- 
ful not  to  make  any  sort  of  compromise. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  thrilling  episode  in 
their  lives,  that  came  near  ending  in  a trag- 
edy, she  would  have  acted  differently ; now 
she  was  doubly  reserved.  Bye  and  bye,  he 
wrote  again,  then  she  said,  “Wait,”  and  he 
had  waited  long  enough,  he  thought,  for  her, 
and  too  long,  by  far,  for  him. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  time,  Uncle 
William  handed  Aunt  Esther  a letter,  in 
Polly’s  handwriting,  which  gave  her  no  con- 
cern, but  as  she  opened  it,  another  letter  fell 
out  upon  the  table.  Alice  caught  it  up  think- 
ing it  might  be  for  her,  but  Esther  had  seen 
the  name,  and  knew  instantly  that  it  was 
from  her  old  sweetheart. 

“Excuse  me,  Aunt  Esther,”  said  Alice,  “it 
is  for  you  after  all,  but  such  a peculiar  hand, 
looks  like  foreign  paper ; but  there’s  no  post- 
mark. There  must  be  visitors  at  the 
Wren’s  Nest — what  does  Polly  say?” 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  Aunt  Esther 
must  answer,  her  face  was  flushing  she 
knew  and,  trying  to  be  as  calm  as  possible, 
turning  to  her  sister,  who  was  eyeing  her 
very  closely,  she  stammered  out,  “Sidney — 
Mr.  Manning — I mean,  he’s  returned  from 
abroad.” 

“And  pray  who  is  Sidney — Mr.  Manning, 
Auntie  ?” 

Before  she  could  reply,  Aunt  Jane  had 
spoken  for  her, 

“Your  Aunt  Esther’s  old  sweetheart, 
Alice !” 

Mrs.  Dan forth  protested  and  blushed  a 
deeper  crimson ; but  the  secret  was  out  nev- 
ertheless, and  Alice  was  delighted- 

“O,  that’s  what  Polly  meant  when  she 
said  you  had  a romance  in  your  life.” 

“What  can  Polly  know  of  my  sister’s 
sweetheart?  She  was  nothing  but  a child 
when  this  affair  with  Sidney  Manning  oc- 
curred, that  was  why  we  all  called  him 
Esther’s  sweetheart.  Father  and  mother 
didn’t  approve  of  children  being  engaged, 
and  broke  the  matter  off,  and  my  sister  was 
sent  away  from  home  to  cure  her.  But  T 
always  had  an  idea  it  was  a kind  of  hope- 
less case,  for  he  never  married,  at  least  we 
never  heard  of  it,  and  as  for  Esther,  she  is 
blushing  to  the  very  tips  of  her  ears,  for  all 
the  world  like  a young  girl  o-f  16,  and  she’s 
six  and  thirty.” 

“Isn’t  it  enough  to  make  any  one  blush, 
to  have  such  things  repeated  in  one’s  pres- 
ence. I wish  Sidney  Manning  had  stayed 

in  India.” 
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WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


“In  India,  Auntie,  well  if  that  isn’t  fine,  a 1 
rich  uncle  from  India  for  the  holidays  after 
all.  Can’t  you  invite  him  to  come  here, 
Aunt  Jane?” 

That  must  be  as  my  sister  Esther  says,” 
she  replied.  “I  should  like  it  very  much.” 

“He  is  not  your  uncle,  Alice,”  said  Aunt 
Esther,  “and  it’s  very  improper  for  you  to 
call  him  so,  and  your  Aunt  Jane’s  house  is 
full  of  visitors  already.” 

At  this  Alice  subsided  for  a few  moments, 
but  there  was  very  little  breakfast  eaten  by 
any  of  the  ladies  that  morning.  Aunt  Jane 
recalled  one  remembrance  after  another,  of 
the  days  when  Esther  was  a child,  and  it 
was  all  very  interesting  for  the  young  folks. 
Alice  declared  it  was  just  what  she  always 
had  thought,  from  fragments  Polly  had 
dropped  now  and  then,  though  how  she  had 
found  it  out  no  one  could  tell,  and  now  it 
had  come  out  accidentally  and  just  what 
she  had  begged  Aunt  Esther  to  tell  her 
about  herself. 

The  party  Aunt  Jane  had  intended  to  give 
in  honor  of  her  visitors,  had  been  postponed 
from  one  time  to  another  on  some  pretext, 
and  the  night  before  the  arrival  of  Aunt 
Esther’s  queer  letter,  the  host  and  hostess 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  it  should  come 
off  on  Christmas  eve ; it  was  to  have  been 
discussed  at  the  breakfast  table  when  all  the 
family  were  together,  but  the  unfortunate 
letter  had  put  it  entirely  out  of  Aunt  Jane’s 
mind,  and  upon  rising  from  the  table  Aunt 
Esther  had  gone  to  her  room,  presumably 
to  read  her  letter  from  home.  Poor  Aunt 
Esther,  here  was  another  dilemma-  Polly 
wrote  that  Mr.  Manning-  had  come  uncere- 
moniously to  the  Wren’s  Nest,  and  finding 
Mrs.  Danforth  absent,  had  inquired  of  her 
whether  her  mistress’  had'  received  a foreign 
letter  recently ; and  she  had  answered  truth- 
fully that  she  had ; then  he  wanted  to  know 
if  any  message  had  been  left  for  him,  and 
she  told  him  there  was  none.  Next,  when 
she  had  gone,  and  when  she  was  expected 
home.  She  had  gone  to  M , in  Frank- 

lin County,  to  her  sister’s,  Mrs.  Wetherell, 
and  as  to  her  return,  it  was  indefinite.  Then 
Polly  said,  “he  asked  me  to  let  him  write  a 
letter,  and  would  I write  one  and  enclose  it 
in  mine,  and  I hope,  my  dear  mistress,  you 
will  not  be  offended,  for  he  seemed  so  sad 
an  disappointed  that  you  were  not  here,” 
and  having  , finished  Polly’s  letter,  which 
contained  little  else,  Esther  Danforth  broke 
the  seal  of  the  other.  There  is  always  a 
sort  of  charm  about  a pretty  seal  and  it  adds 
to  the  interest  of  a letter’s  contents.  But 
this  letter  was  a “love  letter,”  indeed.  He 
accused  her  of  running  away  from  him  and 
warned  her  that  he  should  follow  her  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  if  need  be : reminded  her 
of  walks  and  rambles  they  had  taken  to- 
gether in  the  beautiful  past,  and  of  the 
kisses  he  had  stolen  from  her  sweet  lips. 
He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  she  was 
a matronly  woman  now,  and  he  no  longer 
the  young  lover,  nor  the  “little  sweetheart.” 
The  longer  Esther  stayed  and  pondered 
over  the  letter,  the  more  bewildered  she 
grew.  She  could  not  see  him  there,  it  would 
be  worse  than  being  at  home ; there,  so  many 
would  not  be  looking  on. 

She  had  half  a mind  to  pack  her  trunk 
and  go  back,  but  that  seemed  impracticable ; 
and  wavering  between  this  and  that,  she 
knelt  and  prayed  for  wisdom.  A sweet 
peace  came  with  the  prayer,  and  she  joined 
the  family  group  in  the  sitting  room.  Alice 
explained,  as  soon  as  her  aunt  came  in: 


“Aunt  Jane  will  write  for  Mr.  Manning 
to  come  this  very  day — but  even  then  he  I 
can’t  reach  here  for  the  party.” 

“Have  you  any  objections,  Esther?”  her 
sister  inquired. 

“Just  as  you  please,  Jane,  but  remember 
this  is  your  invitation,  not  mine,”  said 
Esther  emphatically.  The  letter  was  dis- 
patched, and  Alice  was  eager  to  see  what 
this  old  sweetheart  of  her  auntie’s  was  like, 
and  asked  numerous  questions ; but  as  no 
one  knew  much  more  than  she  did,  she  did 
not  get  much  of  an  idea.  Anut  Jane  had  said 
though,  that  to  the  best  of  her  recollection 
he  had  a very  fine  figure  and  a handsome 
face. 

Christmas  eve  came,  and  the  house  was 
profusely  decorated,  for  the  party  was  to 
be  quite  an  elaborate  affair  for  the  country 
town,  and  everyone  seemed  in  the  gayest  of 
spirits,  except  Aunt  Esther,  who  went  from 
room  to  room,  seemingly  without  any  object 
in  view.  Later  on  in  the  evening,  when  all  i 
the  guests  had  arrived,  and  the  refreshments 
had  been  served  and  abundantly  partaken 
of,  a sharp  ring  from  the  old-fashioned 
knocker,  vibrated  through  the  house,  and 
startled  the  company.  “Who  can  it  be  at 
this  late  hour?”  said  two  or  three  in  a 
breath ; but  they  had  not  long  to  wait.  A 
stranger  muffled  to  the  chin  in  furs,  and 
covered  with  snow,  stood  in  the  hallway; 
and  in  every  adjacent  doorway,  the  guests 
crowded  to  see  the  newcomer.  Mr.  Weth- 
erell guesed  who  he  was  and  took  him  into 
his  room,  a sort  of  office,  or  what  now-a- 
days  would  be  styled,  a den.  Some  ex- 
planations were  made  by  the  stranger  and 
he  excused  himself  for  being  muffled,  by 
saying  hq  had  been  so  long  , accustomed  to 
a hot  climate.  Mr.  Wet  he  Cell  treated  his 
guest  to  refreshments  and  after  partaking 
coffee,  etc-,  he  was  introduced  to  the  com- 
pany assembled  there,  as  an  old-time  friend 
of  the  hostess.  This  was  a great  relief  to 
Aunt  Esther  when  she  heard  of  it,  after- 
wards ; as  she  was  suffering,  meantime,  not 
knowing  what  excuse  had  been  made  for 
his  unexpected  appearance. 

Air.  Manning  was  very  affable  and  digni- 
fied in  manner,  and  a perfect  master  of  lan- 
guage in  conversation.  His  extensive  travels 
abroad  had  given  him  ease  and  grace  in 
society,  and  he  took  “the  castle  by  storm,” 
so  to  speak.  The  girls  were  charmed  with 
him  and  the  young  men  were  gracious  and 
deferential.  Little  he  cared  for  all  the  re- 
spect lavished  upon  him,  from  these  warm- 
hearted country  people ; he  had  only  eyes 
and  ears  for  one,  his  lost  Esther-  And  she 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  she  had  fled  to  her 
room  at  the  sound  of  his  voice ; she  could 
not  meet  him  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Finally  the  music  ceased,  and  the  dancers 
stepped  from  the  scene  of  the  festivity  and 
rejoicing,  and  the  family  gathered  around 
the  great  blazing  fire.  The  night  was  cold, 
and  the  wind  howled  outside,  and  yet  within 
there  was  peace  and  hospitality  and  good 
cheer.  When  the  young  people  had  left  the 
room,  Sidney  Manning  ventured  to  inquire 
of  Jane,  whom  he  had  known  well  twenty 
years  ago,  where  her  sister  Mrs.  Danforth 
was  keeping  herself,  while  all  the  jollifica- 
tion was  going  on. 

“She  is  very  nervous  tonight,”  Jane  re- 
plied, “and  extremely  sensitive.  She  cannot 
endure  much  excitement  and  retired  to  her 
room  sometime  since.” 

“Indeed,”  replied  the  gentleman,  “and 
shall  I not  be  able  to  see  her  until  tomorrow  ? 


and  I have  come  so  far  across  the  sea,  and 
up  here  into  these  rocky  hills,  for  that  one 
purpose.  I must  see  her  for  a few  mo- 
ments ; she  must  not  refuse  me ; will  you  in- 
tercede for  me  Jane?  You,  who  have  lived 
such  peaceful,  quiet  lives,  know  little  of  the 
turbulent  restlessness  of  one  tossed  upon  the 
fateful  sea  of  uncertainty;  at  one  moment 
ready  to  sink,  and  then  a fair  sail  in  sight, 
taking  courage  once  more.” 

Airs.  Wetherell’s  heart  was  touched  with 
compassion,  and  she  promised  to  try  and 
persuade  Esther  to  meet  him  that  night,  or 
morning,  for  it  was  now  past  midnight. 
Jane  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She  en- 
treated Esther  to  see  him  for  a few  minutes, 
if  the  hour  was  even  so  late  > it  would  be  a 
pleasure  for  him. 

“Jane,”  said  the  woman  in  pitying  tones, 
“you  are  mistaken ; he  will  be  disappointed ; 
he  thinks  to  find  me  the  romantic  girl  he  left 
when  he  went  away.  I am  old  beyond  my 
years,  and  I shall  not  please  his  fastidious 
taste.  It  will  only  be  a trial  for  me,  that  I 
shrink  from  enduring.” 

“Oh,  Esther,  do  go  and  let  him  see  that 
you  are  not  afraid  to  meet  him-” 

“Yes,  Jane;  I will  go,”  said  Esther,  “for  I 
am  not  a moral  coward.”  And  she  went 
down,  as  calm  and  placid  as  a summer 
morning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wetherell  left  them  to  meet 
alone,  and  Aunt  Esther  walked  quietly  into 
the  great,  old-fashioned  parlor  to  meet  her 
fate — her  old  sweetheart,  expecting  she 
knew  not  what  sort  of  reception.  But  he, 
hearing  her  soft  footfall,  turned  quickly  and 
reached  out  his  strong  arms  and  clasped  her 
to  his  bosom,  ere  she  had  time  to  elude  his 
grasp  Neither  spoke  for  some  minutes,  for 
their  silence  was  more  eloquent  than  speech, 
however  daintily  fashioned.  At  last  Sidney 
Manning  repeated  her  name,  but  she  an- 
swered not.  “Esther,”  said  he  again,  “we 
meet  once  more,  and  we  are  both  free.  I 
have  waited  long  for  this  meeting ; have  you 
nothing  to  say  to  me  after  all  these  long 
years  of  constancy?” 

Esther  felt  there  was  a barrier,  even  now, 
but  she  could  not  introduce  the  subject  to- 
night— it  was  too  late  to  enter  upon  untrod- 
den ground.  So  she  only  said,  in  the  most 
indifferent  tone,  “You  must  be  very  weary, 
and  my  brother-in-law  is  waiting  to  show 
you  to  your  room;  tomorrow  we  shall  have 
time  to  renew  our  acquaintance ; good  night, 
Sidney,”  and  she  hurried  from  the  room. 
He  stood  by  the  mantel  and  leaned  his  head 
upon  his  hand  in  a maze  of  bewilderment. 
He  was  as  much  in  doubt  whether  she  loved 
him  or  not  as  any  young,  inexperienced  boy 
could  be.  And  yet  she  did  love  him  pas- 
sionately, but  she  kept  the  secret  in  her  own 
soul,  woman-like,  determined  to  prove  him, 
though  she  might  stake  her  all  of  earthly 
happiness  and  find  herself  the  loser. 

During  the  following  day  and  days  after, 
Air.  Wetherell  opened  up  conversation  with 
his  guest  upon  “Mormonism,”  of  which  he 
confessed  he  had  never  heard  before,  nor  of 
Joseph  Smith,  nor  the  Book  of  Mormon;  he 
was  indifferent,  he  acknowledged,  to  all  re- 
ligions- He  had  busied  himself  with  men, 
money  and  schemes  to  accumulate  wealth 
while  abroad,  and  left  religion  for  an  after 
consideration.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  world 
in  all  ages,  except  in  rare  instances. 

Esther  heard  his  remarks  without  com- 
ment, but  feared  a wide  gulf  was  opening 
between  them,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
bridge ; and  she  became  more  and  more 
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reticent  in  conversing  with  him.  At  present 
Sidney  Manning  was  bent  on  making  love 
to  Esther — the  young  and  fascinating 
widow — and  she  was  mistaken  when  she 
told  her  sister  on  his  arrival  that  he  would 
be  disappointed  in  her  appearance,  bar 
from  it ; he  thought  her  more  charming  than 
in  her  younger  days,  if  possible. 

Alice’s  courtship  was  progressing  favor- 
ably. All  seemed  to  be  smooth  sailing  in 
their  direction.  Not  so  with  the  others. 
Obstacles  kept  looming  up,  and  Sidney 
thought  there  was  no  chance  at  all  for  him. 
Esther’s  time  was  occupied  with  many  calls 
and  visits.  A tender  word  now  and  then 
when  he  could  meet  her  in  the  hallway 
alone,  was  about  the  extent  of  his  advan- 
tages. He  knew  that  some  business  had  to 
be  attended  to  soon  in  Boston,  and  thought 
he  would  go  and  transact  it  while  Esther 
was  so  much  engaged,  and  visit  her  at  her 
own  home  when  she  returned,  when  he  ar- 
dently hoped  he  would  be  the  chief  attrac- 
tion. The  Wetherells  persuaded  him  to  re- 
main until  after  New  Year’s,  and  hoping 
he  might  secure  an  interview  on  that  aus- 
picious day,  he  consented  to  stay  until  that 
time.  He  was  disappointed,  however,  the 
house  was  full  of  callers  and  some  friends 
had  been  invited  to  dine,  and  the  day  sped 
swiftly  by,  and  he  had  decided  to  leave  early 
the  next  morning.  He  invited  Richard  Ash- 
burn  to  accompany  him,  thinking  it  would 
hurry  Alice  and  her  aunt  home  a few  days 
sooner. 

Mrs-  Danforth  had  intended  remaining 
much  longer,  but  as  her  niece  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  get  married  in  the  coming 
spring,  she  decided  to  go  home  and  set  about 
preparations,  though  she  did  not  take  Sid- 
ney’s case  into  consideration  as  an  incentive 
to  her  going. 

The  visit  had  not  only  been  a pleasant  but 
profitable  one,  and  Aunt  Esther  realized 
how  great  a blessing  had  come  to  her, 
through  the  Gospel  she  had  heard  and  em- 
braced. She  was  already  planning  to  leave 
her  native  state  and  go  to  join  the  people 
of  her  choice  in  the  chosen  home  of  the 
Saints.  About  a week  after  Manning’s  and 
Richard’s  departure,  Aunt  Esther  and  Alice 
took  the  stage  for  home.  With  considerable 
reluctance  though,  for  they  had  met  many 
pleasant  people,  and  partings  give  us  all 
more  pain  than  pleasure.  But  our  lives  are 
mostly  made  up  of  these  trifles,  coming  and 
going,  meeting  and  parting,  and  we  must 
take  the  sweet  along  with  the  bitter,  or  we 
would  never  know  the  contrast.  An  over- 
dose of  sweet  is  very  injurious,  and  some- 
times fatal,  though  we  all  long  for  it  more 
or  less,  and  some  people  really  seem  to  get 
more  than  their  share  in  this  life. 

Poor  Aunt  Esther  plainly  saw  that  there 
was  to  be  another  struggle  with  her  feelings, 
another  temptation,  was  near,  and  whether 
she  could  overcome  it  or  not,  she  was 
scarcely  satisfied  in  her  own  mind.  She 
had  no  advisor,  no  one  upon  whom  she 
could  lean,  and  her  human  heart  cried  out 
sharply  for  the  love  she  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  in  its  full  completeness. 
Now  it  was  within  her  reach.  She  could 
accept  it  if  she  would,  but  would  it  not  be 
at  the  sacrifice  of  something  higher  and 
holier  and  more  lasting  than  mere  earthly 
happiness  at  its  best?  Esther  Danforth 
prayed  for  guidance  from  above ; it  was  her 
only  hope  and  stay. 

Aunt  Esther  had  no  trouble  in  convincing 
Polly  and  Ben,  her  true,  trusted  helps,  of 


the  new  religion  as  she  called  it,  and  when, 
shortly  after,  some  elders,  who  had  visited 
Boston,  came  out  to  Mrs.  Danforth’s,  who 
lived  adittle  way  out  in  the  suburbs,  both  of 
them  were  ready  for  baptism.  Others  of  her 
neighbors,  too,  believed ; among  them  the 
Elmores,  which  was  a source  of  joy  to  Aunt 
Esther  and  Alice,  especially  because  of 
Harry. 

Sidney  Manning  and  Richard  Ashburn 
were  not  long  away  from  the  Wren’s  Nest 
after  its  mistress  returned,  and  many  pleas- 
ant evenings  were  spent  there,  happily  for 
all  except  Aunt  Esther,  who  felt  too  keenly 
the  risk  she  was  running ; for  she  had  known 
by  intuition  all  along,  that  her  old  sweet- 
heart, as  he  had  been  christened  by  the 
young  folks,  was  not  favorable  to  her  views 
upon  religion,  and  to  her  nature  it  seemed  a 
positive  necessity.  He  wanted  her  exclu- 
sively, and  that  only  he  declared  would  sat- 
isfy him.  But  she  was  different  and  her 
needs  were  greater ; she,  too,  wanted  his 
love  and  something  higher  and  purer.  Day 
after  day  the  struggle  went  on,  until  Alice’s 
marriage.  Then  the  calmness  was  ruffled 
a little,  when  Mr.  Manning  insisted  upon 
their  marriage  on  the  same  day  with  Alice 
and  Richard.  Esther  made  such  an  em- 
phatic resistance,  that  it  came  near  destroy- 
ing their  friendly  relations  for  the  future. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  here  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  particulars  of  Alice’s 
wedding,  but  suffice  to  say,  she  had  every- 
thing she  desired  and  was  a perfect  picture 
of  loveliness  herself.  The  Elmore  girls  were 
her  bridesmaids,  and  young  Mr.  Wetherell, 
her  cousin,  was  Richard’s  best  man.  Her 
rich  uncle  from  India,  as  she  playfully  called 
Mr.  Manning;  gave  her  an  elegant  India 
shawl  and' several  odd  and  pretty  ornaments. 
After  the  wedding,  Mr.  Manning  still  con- 
tinued his  visits  to  the  Wren’s  Nest,  and  as 
time  went  on,  he  grew  impatient  of  the  de- 
lav  or  the  fulfillment  of  the  dream  of  his 
life,  and  used  all  the  powers  of  persuasion 
he  possessed  to  get  Esther  to  name  the 
happy  day.  At  last  Esther  summoned  all 
her  courage  and  assured  him  it  could  never 
be.  It  almost  broke  her  heart,  the  inward 
struggle  was  so  great,  but  she  saw  with  a 
woman’s  keen  intuition  that  her  happiness 
would  not  be  secured  by  giving  way  to  this 
earthly  love  that  clashed  with  her  religion, 
and  she  knew  herself  to  be  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. For  her  “old  sweetheart,”  as  everv 
one  had  come  to  call  him  now,  she  felt 
deeply ; he  had  staked  all  and  was  about  to 
lose.  He  had  no  faith  to  lean  upon,  and 
while  she  talked  to  him,  this  great,  strong 
man  sobbed  like  a child.  When  he  recov- 
ered himself  sufficiently  to  speak,  he  said: 

“Esther,  mv  darling,  if  vou  should  change 
your  mind,  if  you  should  be  unhappy  and 
want  me,  or  if  misfortune  should  come  to 
you,  don’t  hesitate  to  come  to  me  or  send 
for  me.  I will  come  if  I am  living-  I would 
marry  you  notwithstanding  the  doubts  you 
entertain  of  our  happiness,  but  I cannot 
take  you  unless  you  are  wholly  satisfied. 
And  now  I must  go  away.  I dare  not  linger 
near  you,  I should  be  desperate,”  and  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  showered  her  with 
burning  kisses,  and  the  hot  tears  fell  like 
rain  upon  her  face.  A moment  more,  and 
he  was  gone — fled  from  her  forever.  She 
did  not  dare  look  after  him,  lest  she  should 
call  him  back,  and  have  to  go  over  the  same 
scene  again.  It  was  over,  and  her  “sweet- 
heart” had  left  her.  She  sank  upon  the  sofa 
and  gave  way  to  a passionate  burst  of  grief. 


And  now  Esther’s  sweetheart  has  gone, 
we  must  draw  our  story  to  a close.  There 
is  little  more  to  tell.  Poor  Aunt  Esther  went 
about  her  daily  duties  as  before,  only  she 
grew  more  and  more  tender  and  lovable. 
For  some  years  letters  came  regularly  from 
India,  and  occasionally  some  valuable  gift. 
Twice  she  wrote  to  him  upon  Gospel  sub- 
jects. She  did  not  dare  trust  her  pen  to 
speak  for  her  of  other  things.  By  and  by 
the  letters  ceased  coming  and  then  she  knew 
Sidney  Manning  was  dead.  She  remained 
constant  in  her  devotion  to  her  old  sweet- 
heart, and  never  married  after,  though  she 
had  many  opportunities.  She  devoted  her 
time,  her  means,  and  her  energies,  all  to 
doing  good  for  others  in  the  household  of 
faith,  and  many  there  were  who  received- 
blessings  at  her  hands- 

Emmeline  B.  Wells. 


EARTH-MOTHER. 

Earth,  Mother  Earth,  I lie  down  with  my  cheek 
to  thee. 

Warm  with  the  sunshine  and  rough  with  the 
rain ! 

Thus,  as  a child,  would  I nestle  and  speak  to 
thee. 

Feeling  the  pulse  of  thee  answer  again. 

Dear  Mother  Earth,  with  such  wealth  at  the 
heart  of  thee. 

Bringing  forth  gifts  at  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 

Kinship  is  ours,  for  they  child  is  a part  of 
thee — 

Thus  let  our  hearts  beat  in  tranquil  accord! 

Poppies  burn  red,  and  winged  grass-seeds  blow 
airily; 

White  wave  the  corn-crests  ’gainst  blue  of 
the  sky; 

Gleans  Brother  Harvest-Mouse,  watching  me 
warily — 

All  of  them  children  of  thine,  as  am  I! 

Children  of  thine — thou  hast  reared  up  a host 
of  them, 

Each  turning  home  when  his  day’s  work  is 
past! 

Room  waits  for  me,  where  thou  hidest  the  most 
of  them — 

How  should  I fear  when  it  comes  to  the  last? 

How  should  T shrink  when  thine  arms  are  out- 
spread for  me, 

Done  with  life’s  quest  in  the  sun  and  the 
rain — 

When,  of  thy  kindness,  thou  makest  a bed  for 
me. 

Folding  thy  child  to  thv  bosom  again? 

Field-mouse  and  poet  shall  rest  there  right 
brotherly — - 

Lowly  or  great  nevermore  they  are  styled. 

Earth,  thou  art  gracious,  and,  Earth,  thou  art 
motherly — 

Farth  creeps  to  Earth  with  the  trust  of  a 
child! 

Queenie  Scott-Hopper. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  another  stake 
J of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
, Saints  was  added  to  the  chain.  The  Boise 
stake,  comprising  that  large  tract  of  terri- 
tory reaching  from  the  Snake  river  on  the 
east,  to  Ontario,  Oregon,  on  the  west,  and 
embracing  within  its  limits  twelve  counties. 
Heber  O.  Hale  is  the  stake  president,  and 
has  most  able  counselors  and  other  officers 
associated  with  him.  The  Relief  Society 
president  for  the  new  stake  is  Sister  Mary 
A.  Rawson.  The  new  stake  is  distinctive  in 
that  it  is  the  only  single  stake  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  the  state  capital. 
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THE  MONUMENT  TO  THE  GULLS, 

The  morning  of  October  second  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  prettiest  incidents  in  the 
history  of  Utah,  the  occasion  of  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Sea  Gull  Monument.  Long 
before  the  time  stated  for  the  ceremonies, 
a throng  of  people  had  assembled  on  the 
Temple  Square  to  witness  the  unveiling.  On 
a temporary  platform  were  seated  the  First 
Presidency  and  other  Church  officials,  the 
sculptor  Mahonri  M.  Young,  Senator 
Smoot,  and  Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells,  who 
had  been  selected  to  draw  the  cords  for  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument.  Presiding 
Bishop  Charles  W.  Nibley  was  master  of 
ceremonies  and  after  a selection  by  the 
Tabernacle  Choir  introduced  Mrs.  Wells  to 
the  assembled  throng.  We  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  this  part  of  the  proceedings  from 
one  of  the  daily  papers ; it  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

Shorty  before  eleven  o’clock  this  morning 
an  aged,  sweet-faced  woman,  whom  Bishop 
C.  W.  Nibley  referred  to  as  a young  ladv  of 
21  years  was  assisted  from  the  sneakers’ 
stand  in  the  temple  grounds,  to  the  snot 
where  were  the  several  ropes  which  held 
two  large  American  flags  draped  about  the 
monument. 

Following  a short  hut  beautiful  speech, 
she  pulled  gentlv  at  two  of  the  ropes  and 
one  of  the  flags  slowly  floated  to  the  ground 
below.  The  crowd  bared  their  heads  and  a 
few  seconds  later  the  second  flag  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  woman  was  Mrs.  Emmeline 
B.  Wells,  beloved  president  of  the  Belief 
Society.  Mrs.  Wells  said  she  witnessed  the 
devastation  of  the  first  crops  bv  the  crick- 
ets. She  has  told  the  storv  manv  times  of 
how  the  thousands  of  gulls  came  to  the  val- 
ley when  the  little  band  of  nioneers  had  al- 
most given  up  hope  that  the  crons  would 
be  saved.  She  was  a ycuing  girl  in  those 
days,  hut  the  picture  of  the  grills  flving 
from  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  how  they 
gorged  the  crickets  was  alwavs  vivid  in  h°r 
mind.  She  further  said : “Tt  is  a noetic 

coincidence  that  our  idea  of  national  free- 
dom from  onnression,  and  our  idea  of  state 
deliverance  from  starvation,  should  he  rep- 
resented by  birds.  The  eagle,  maiestic  mon- 
arch of  the  air,  is  represented  on  shield  and 
coin  ami  tablets  of  bronze  all  over  thp  broad 
land.  The  gentle  gull,  humble  habitant  of 
the  shores  of  our  Great  Salt  Sea.  has  found 
a shrine  heretofore  onlv  in  the  grateful 
memories  of  this  valley’s  pioneers  and  their 
descendants.  My  heart  swells  with  thanks- 


giving that  we  are  now  to  preserve  in  sculp- 
tured art  the  miraculous  incident  we  all 
know  so  well ; and  I now  have  the  pleasure 
and  honor  to  unveil  this  beautiful  monument 
to  the  eye  and  admiration  of  grateful  thous- 
ands now  living,  and  of  untold  thousands 
yet  to  come.” 

Following  the  unveiling  of  the  monument, 
the  sculptor,  Mahonri  M.  Young,  was  intro- 
duced and  bowed  his  acknowledgment  to  the 
applause  with  which  he  was  greeted.  Bishop 
Nibley  then  invited  all  the  pioneers  of  1847- 
48  to  come  forward  and  take  seats  of  honor 
near  the  stand.  The  Honorable  W.  W.  Riter 
gave  a most  interesting  account  of  the  hard- 
ships experienced  by  the  pioneers  the  first 
two  years.  Mr.  Riter’s  remarks  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Brethren  and  Friends:  We  have  met  on 

this  occasion  to  celebrate,  in  a modest  way, 
the  unveiling  of  the  monument  of  the  Gull, 
the  bird  that  played  so  important  a part  in 
the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the  Pioneers 
of  1847  and  1848.  It  is  fitting  that  the  work- 
manship, or  art  expression,  portrayed  in  tlus 
bird  should  be  the  handiwork  of  a grandson 
of  the  great  leader,  Brigham  Young,  who  led 
these  early  pioneers  into  this  then  sterile  and 
forbidding  country.  T doubt  if  there  are  any 
present  to  whom  this  event  has  a greater 
significance  than  to  me.  I was  only  a boy 
of  10  years  when  the  event  occurred,  which 
we  now  have  met  to  commemorate.  I well 
remember  the  gloom,  almost  despair,  that 
fell  upon  us  when  the  crickets  came  down 
from  the  hills  in  such  myriads  that  the 
ground  was  nearly  covered  with  them,  and 
attacked  with  voracious  appetites  the  then 
too  scanty  fields  of  grain,  which  had  been 
planted  with  toilsome  hands.  You  will  par- 
don me  if  I give  you  some  of  my  own  re- 
membrances in  regard  to  this  event,  for  they 
are  the  ones  most  deeply  imbedded  in  my 
memory. 

My  father  had  planted  eight  acres  of 
wheat  up  there  in  the  Nineteenth  ward,  on 
the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  Captain 
Hooper’s  old  residence.  Tt  grew  fairly  well 
until  the  crickets  came,  and  then  our  glow- 
ing hope  of  a crop  was  almost  turned  into 
despair.  My  father  had  put  in  a crude  dam 
on  the  north  branch  of  City  Creek,  near 
where  the  Odeon  now  stands,  and  turned 
the  water  to  irrigate  his  wheat  down  an  old 
channel  of  the  creek  until  it  reached  his  field. 
Besides  the  myriads  of  crickets  which  were 
already  devouring  the  tender  plants,  this 
water  brought  down  myriads  of  others  that 
had  come  ofif  the  hills,  and  failing  to  cross 
the  water  (for  they  were  a clumsy  insect) 
were  washed  down  into  his  field.  The  ex- 
tremity was  so  great  he  offered  Robert 
Pierce  the  contents  of  his  whole  field  for 
three  barrels  of  flour,  reckoning  that  these 
three  barrels  of  flour  would  feed  his  family 
six  months,  and  then  we  could  die. 

These  conditions  were  the  lot  of  all  the 
pioneers  then  here.  I have  frequently 
thought  these  events  were  a striking  an-  ; 
alogue  to  those  encountered  by  the  Israel- 
ites under  Moses,  when  camped  near  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Egyptians  were 
on  either  side  and  behind,  and  the  Red  Sea 
in  front  and  death  hovering  over  the  scene, 
when  lo ! God  stretched  forth  his  hand  and 
his  people  were  saved.  Death  could  have 
seemed  scarcely  more  imminent  to  those  [ 
early  pioneers  into  the  deserts  of  the  Sinaitic  j 
peninsula  than  to  us,  on  the  occasion  I refer 
to.  As  the  Children  of  Israel,  throughout  ; 
all  their  generations,  looked  back  and  ac- 


knowledged God  as  their  Savior,  in  parting 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  we,  too,  attribute  to  the  mercies  of  God 
the  coming  of  the  gulls,  who  devoured  our 
enemies,  the  crickets,  and  permitted  a por- 
tion of  our  crops  to  escape  the  absolutely 
certain  destruction  they  were  undergoing? 

The  gulls  came  and  gorged  themselves  on 
the  crickets ; once  filled  could  have  given  but 
little  relief,  for  the  number  of  crickets  was 
so  great ; but  the  gulls  disgorged  the  masses 
they  had  eaten  and  then  continued  the 
process  until  the  situation  was  saved. 

Brethren  and  friends,  I witnessed  this,  and 
| relate  it  to  you  hi  all  truth  and  soberness.  My 
remarks  must  be  limited  on  this  occasion  for 
there  are  others  to  speak ; but  let  me  here 
express  the  hope  that  this  monument  may 
be  a reminder  to  those  who  come  after  us, 
that  the  same  God  whose  mercies  have  ever 
hovered  over  his  children  in  times  of  their 
direct  distress,  still  lives,  and  that  he  may 
ever  be  relied  upon  for  relief  when  all  hu- 
man succor  fails. 

This  recital  would  be  incomplete  if  I did 
not  refer  to  a grand  character  then  among 
us  in  the  person  of  Uncle  John  Smith, 
patriarch,  as  he  then  was  called — a brother 
to  the  prophet’s  father.  He  was  then  an 
aged  man.  His  courage  and  faith  never 
failed.  My  father,  who  was  not  sustained 
by  the  faith  many  had,  suffered  extreme 
distress  of  mind  at  the  perilous  conditions 
surrounding  us.  Uncle  John,  seeing  he  was 
an  honest  man,  but  lacking  faith,  buoyed 
him  up  by  prophetic  words  and  promises  of 
relief.  I -well  remember  him  saying  on  one 
occasion,  with  considerable  vehemence:  “1 
tell  you,  Brother  Riter,  all  will  come  out 
well.”  These  words  were  a great  solace  to 
me,  for  young  as  I was,  I shared  the  appre- 
hension of  disaster  that  my  father  did. 

Flow  great  the  distress  that  seemed  to 
surely  lie  upon  us  in  case  the  crickets  en- 
tirely destroyed  our  crops,  may  better  be 
sensed  when  I tell  you  that  already  many 
of  the  people  had  consumed  the  scanty  sup- 
ply of  food  they  had  brought  across  the 
plains  with  them  the  year  before,  and  were 
then  living  on  thistle  roots,  pig  weed,  and 
segos ; it  was  1,200  miles  to  the  nearest 
food  supply  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  at 
least  a year  must  elapse  before  food  could 
be  had  from  that  quarter,  even  if  we  had 
had  the  money  to  purchase  it,  which  we  had 
not.  To  make  matters  worse,  we  knew  that 
President  Young  was  returning  here,  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  our  people,  who  would 
have  to  be  fed  from  our  crops — but  how 
feed  them,  if  we  had  no  crops?  Who  can 
picture  the  peril  we  were  in,  and,  had  our 
crops  been  consumed,  what  would  have 
been  our  doom?  The  fate  of  the  Donner 
party  would  have  been  but  a circumstance 
compared  with  it.  There  were  only  80  of 
them,  and  there  were  1,800  of  us,  to  be  aug- 
mented by  2,500  more,  when  President 
Young  (who  had  returned  the  year  before 
■ to  the  Missouri  river)  should  arrive  with 
the  immigration  of  that  year.  Added  to  this, 
the  winter  following  was  one  of  the  coldest 
known  since  our  coming  here.  Can  you 
wonder  that  I say,  I doubt  if  any  are  present 
to  whom  this  event  has  a greater  signifi- 
cance than  to  me? 

Some  one  might  pertinently  ask : What 

has  become  of  those  crickets?  They  grad- 
ually diminished  in  numbers  from  year  to 
year,  and  have  now  disappeared  from  Utah. 

; About  twenty  years,  ago  I saw  some  in 
Tooele  valley,  near  Stockton,  and  about  ten. 
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years  ago  I saw  a few  at  the  mouth  of  Salt 
River,  in  Wyoming.  I believe  they  have 
now  entirely  vanished. 

Our  early  legislators  enacted  into  law  a 
measure  protecting  the  gull,  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  they  had  been  divinely  sent 
to  save  us  from  destruction.  On  one  occa- 
sion one  of  our  over-zealous  brethern  arrest- 
ed a poor,  hungry  Indian  for  shooting  one 
of  these  birds,  so  great  was  our  veneration 
for  them.  But  the  Indians,  on  learning  that 
we  had  such  great  respect  for  them,  soon 
learned  to  respect  them  also,  on  our  account, 
and  I never  knew  one  molested  after  the 
event  named. 

Now,  as  the  dove  is  the  sign  and  emblem 
of  peace  and  love,  to  us  at  least,  let  this  gull 
(pointing  to  the  monument)  be  the  sign  of 
relief — and  mercy. 

In  humble  reverence  let  us  bow  our  heads 
and  acknowledge  the  mercies  of  God  in  our 
behalf  in  the  event  which  the  dedication 
of  this  monument  celebrates,  and  also  pray 
that  we  may  ever  live  so  as  to  be  worthy 
of  his  continuing  favor. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  in  a most  in- 
teresting manner,  related  many  incidents  of 
the  early  trials  of  the  pioneers  and  read 
from  old  journals  the  pages  telling  of  the 
ravages  of  the  crickets  and  the  almost  utter 
despair  of  the  people  as  they  saw  their  crops 
being  destroyed.  He  told  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  this  event  in  a most  forceful  and 
pathetic  way,  after  which  President  Smith 
offered  a beautiful  and  touching  dedicatory 
prayer.  After  the  ceremonies  the  throng  of 
people  wandered  around  the  grounds  for 
some  time,  studying  with  admiration  the 
pictured. tablets  of  the  monument.  Alto- 
gether the  incident  was  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered. 

The  monument  consists  of  a granite 
pedestal  supporting  a granite  column  about 
30  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a large 
granite  ball  and  the  birds.  The  birds  are 
done  in  bronze  covered  with  gold  leaf.  On 
the  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  bronze  tablets 
which  give  a picture  account  of  the  scenes 
leading  up  to  the  coming  of  the  gulls.  One 
shows  the  pioneers  entering  the  valley,  an- 
other has  a harvest  scene,  a third  shows  a 
dejected  family  with  the  gulls  flying  among 
them,  while  on  the  fourth  is  inscribed 
“Erected  in  Grateful  Remembrance  of  the 
Mercy  of  God  to  the  Mormon  Pioneers.” 


GENERAL  RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONFER- 
ENCE. 

The  Semi-Annual  Conference  of  the 
General  Relief  Society  was  held  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Assembly  Hall  October  2 and  3,  com- 
mencing Thursday,  October  2,  at  10  a.  m., 
with  President  Emmeline  B.  Wells,  presid- 
ing. 

The  session  opened  with  singing,  “How 
Firm  a Foundation,”  by  the  Granite  stake 
choir  and  the  congregation. 

Prayer  by  Sister  Rebecca  N.  Nibley. 

Singing,  “Come  Thou  Glorious  Day  of 
Promise.” 

President  Emmeline  B.  Wells  gave  the 
address  of  welcome  and  greeting.  She  was 
delighted  to  see  so  many  assembled  and 
hoped  the  conference  would  be  one  of 
power  and  influence.  She  felt  that  the  Lord 
has  been  merciful  to  the  society  in  the  past 
year  and  has  given  us  manifold  blessings, 
as  a result  of  which  great  things  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  organization.  Many 


improvements  have  been  made  at  the  cost 
of  great  sacrifice,  but  the  standard  of  the 
work  has  been  raised  and  our  sisters  have 
been  better  educated  in  all  that  pertains  to 
Relief  Society  work.  She  admonished  the 
members  to  read  the  instructions  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  to  the  Relief  Society  which 
were  given  on  several  occasions,  and  to 
carry  them  out  as  nearly  as  possible. 

President  Effie  Ensign  Merril,  of  Liberty 
stake,  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome 
in  a few  well  chosen  words.  She  felt  highly 
honored  in  so  doing  and  expressed  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  labors  of  the  President  and 
the  members  of  the  General  Board. 

Sister  Lizzie  Thomas  Edward  sang  a so- 
prano solo,  “More  Love  for  Thee,  O 
Christ.” 

Reports  of  the  Relief  Societies  of  the  fol- 
lowing stakes  were  given  as  follows : 

Alpine  stake,  by  Miss  Amy  Rosza,  stake 
secretary ; South  San  Pete  stake,  by  Mrs. 
Jane  Bench;  Parowan  stake,  by  Mrs.  Julia 
R.  Lyman. 

Miss  Joy  Richards  reported  the  work  of 
the  newly  established  milk  depot  on  the 
West  side.  She  was  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Alice  M.  Horne,  who  explained  that  the 
Relief  Society  had  seen  fit  to  help  the  city 
Board  of  Health  in  this  good  work  by  fur- 
nishing a nurse  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Richards  to  assist  at  the  depot. 

Miss  Richards  stated  that  the  milk  depot 
or  dispensary  was  established  in  July  of  this 
year  by  the  city  Board  of  Health  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  pure  milk  at  cost  for 
babes.  There  have  been  in  attendance  three 
nurses ; two  hospital  trained  nurses  fur- 
nished by  the  city,  and  one  Relief  Society 
nurse,  trained  in  the  Relief  Society  School 
of  nurses’  and  furnished  by  the  Woman’s 
Relief  Society.  It  has  been  the  duty  of 
these  nurses  to  visit  homes  and  ascertain 
when  help  was  needed,  also  to  give  instruc- 
tion on  how  to  feed  and  care  for  babies. 

Pure  milk  was  furnished  at  whatever 
price  people  were  able  to  pay  and  was  given 
free  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  pay 
anything. 

In  the  two  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember 1,123  quarts  of  milk  were  received; 
323  quarts  were  sold  and  800  quarts  were 
given  away.  Forty  babes  were  furnished 
milk  at  the  station  and  there  was  only  one 
death  among  them,  this  death  occurring  a 
few  hours  after  the  first  application  for  as- 
sistance was  made  to  the  nurses.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  calls  at  the  depot 
were  made  by  mothers,  and  1,382  home  in- 
quiry calls  were  made  by  the  nurses.  The 
amount  taken  in  for  milk  sold  was  $42.10,  a 
small  amount  compared  to  what  was  paid 
out ; but  the  knowledge  of  the  great  amount 
of  good  done  and  the  wonderful  apprecia- 
tion of  those  who  were  assisted,  made  the 
recompense  larger  than  could  be  counted  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

A beautiful  organ  solo  was  given  by  Miss 
Edna  Coray. 

Dr.  Margaret  C.  Roberts  addressed  the 
conference.  She  felt  so  overcome  with  joy 
in  contemplating  the  wonderful  work  being 
done  constantly  by  the  Relief  Society,  that 
it  was  hard  to  control  her  feelings  on  this 
occasion.  She  was  delighted  to  know  that 
the  trained  nurses  and  the  Relief  Society 
nurse  had  worked  so  harmoniously  in  the 
city  health  department ; this  is  as  it  should 
be.  Dr.  Roberts  spoke  of  the  Relief  Society 
Nurse  school  to  open  immediately  after  con- 
! ference  and  explained  briefly  the  work. 


Congregation  sang,  “The  Spirit  of  God 
like  a fire  is  burning.” 

Closing  prayer,  Mrs.  Julina  L.  Smith. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

I 

Singnig,  “Come  Let  Us  Anew.” 

Prayer  by  Dr.  Romania  B.  Penrose. 

Singing,  “Lord  Thou  Wilt  Hear  Me.” 

Mrs.  Winnifred  Brown  addressed  the  as- 
sembly, speaking  on  her  experiences  at  the 
Joseph  Smith  Memorial  Cottage  at  South 
Royalston,  Vt.  She  felt  it  a great  honor  and 
privilege  to  reign  as  queen  over  the  home- 
stead of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  In  the 
cottage,  which  was  erected  over  the  exact 
spot'of  the  prophet’s  home,  peace,  beauty, 
and  love  reign  supreme.  The  old  original 
gray  hearthstone  where  the  babe  was 
washed  and  dressed  has  been  retained  and 
placed  in  the  modern  cottage,  and  above  it 
hangs  the  portrait  of  his  mother  Lucy  Mack 
Smith,  done  in  oil.  This  hearthstone  is  a 
sacred  and  hallowed  spot  and  the  picture 
above  it,  is  a source  of  comfort  and  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  behold  it.  During  the  last 
year  15,000  people  have  been  received  at 
the  Memorial  Cottage. 

Tenor  solo,  “In  God’s  Acre,”  was  given 
by  Joseph  Paul. 

Sister  Jeanette  A.  Hyde  gave  an  address 
on  “Genealogy.”  She  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Prophet  Joseph  urged  the 
Saints  to  be  energetic  in  saving  souls  and  in 
carrying  out  this  instruction,  we  must  not 
forget  our  dead.  We  must  collect  and  com- 
plete our  family  records,  and  go  into  the 
temples  and  have  ordinances  performed  for 
those  who  did  not  have  the  privilege  to  do 
this  for  themselves.  Genealogical  records 
have  been  considered  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  all  times.  We  will  remember  that 
Lehi  was  sent  back  to  Jerusalem  to  obtain 
the  records  of  his  people,  as  well  as  the  laws 
and  commandments  of  Moses.  Every  Latter- 
day  Saint  should  read  and  study  sections 
127  and  128  of  the  Doc.  and  Cov.  SisteT 
Hyde  announced  that  a series  of  lessons  in 
genealogy  will  be  given  during  the  April, 
1914,  conference,  and  that  each  stake  will 
be  expected  to  send  a delegate  to  take  up 
the  work,  details  of  which  will  be  given  at 
the  officers’  meeting  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  N.  Nibley  reported  that  the 
Relief  Society  Home  for  Women  is  com- 
pleted and  is  open  for  women  and  girls  who 
are  out  of  employment  and  are  in  need  of 
temporary  quarters.  A reasonable  fee  will 
be  charged  for  lodging,  as  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Board  to  have  the  Home  self-support- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Agness  Olsen  Thomas  gave  a vocal 
solo,  “O  Rest  in  the  Lord.” 

Counselor  Julina  L.  Smith  addressed  the 
conference.  She  had  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Brown  and  re- 
ferred very  feelingly  to  the  Prophet’s 
mother  who  she  said  lost  five  grown  sons 
and  still  retained  her  faith  and  courage  and 
cheerfulness.  The  motto  of  this  mother  was 
“O  Lord  Thy  will  not  mine  be  done.”  The 
speaker  referred  to  the  new  building  about 
to  be  erected  by  the  Church,  and  was  pleased 
to  say  that  a portion  of  it  would  be  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  Genealogical  Society, 
where  its  books  and  records  may  be  safely 
kept.  She  urged  the  sisters  to  keep  up  their 
interest  in  genealogy  and  to  urge  others  to 
do  everything  possible  to  study  the  great 
and  glorious  work. 

Mrs.  Priscilla  P.  Jennings  spoke  of  the 
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unveiling  of  the  Sea  Gull  Monument.  She 
was  carried  back  to  early  days  in  Utah  when 
there  were  many  wonderful  demonstrations 
of  God’s  goodness  to  His  people. 

Counselor  Clarissa  S.  Williams  felt  over- 
joyed in  listening  to  the  report  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  at  the  Memorial 
Cottage.  Their  mission  is  one  of  impor- 
tance and  they  are  filling  it  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Church. 

The  speaker  regretted  very  much  that  the 
Boston  School  of  Oratory  had  refused  ad- 
mission to  such  a capable  woman  as  Mrs. 
Brown  simply  because  she  is  a Latter-day 
Saint,  and  hoped  that  such  prejudice  would 
soon  be  a thing  of  the  past. 

The  Relief  Society  members  were  urged 
to  be  hospitable,  and  to  be  neighborly,  to  call 
at  the  homes  of  all  people,  and  to  teach 
and  preach  the  Gospel  whenever  -oppor 
tunity  for  so  doing  is  presented. 

The  session  closed  with  singing,  “Praise 
to  the  Man.” 

Closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Sister 
Edna  May  Davis. 

Amy  B.  Lyman, 

Secretary. 

Friday  Oct.  3,  Second  day. 

The  morning  session  opened  with  sing- 
ing, “Come,  come,  ye  Saints.” 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Miss  Sarah  Mc- 
Lelland. 

Singing,  “Softly  beams  the  sacred  dawn- 
ing.” 

Miss  Gertrude  McCheyne,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Utah,  began  her  talk  on 
“The  School  Luncheon  Box.”  She  empha- 
sized the  need  of  system  in  the  home  man- 
agement, with  its  associate  virtue,  cleanli- 
ness. She  touched  upon  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  school  luncheon,  urging 
mothers  to  teach  daughters  to  prepare  their 
own  boxes  both  for  the  training  it  gave  to 
the  girl  and  for  the  relief  it  would  afford  the 
busy  mother.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
accompanied  by  Senator  Reed  Smoot,  now 
entered  the  hall  and  Miss  McCheyne  courte- 
ously sat  down,  that  the  audience  might 
hear  the  distinguished  visitors.  Her  talk 
was  finished  in  the  afternoon  session. 

President  Ballard  of  the  Northwestern 
States  Mission  sang,  “I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer lives.” 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  meeting  with  the  Relief  Society, 
and  commented  vigorously  on  the  initial  | 
purpose  of  its  existence,  and  its  divine 
origin  ; he  hoped  that  nothing  would  ever 
occur  to  change  its  name  or  to  interefere 
with  its  original  functions.  It  had  been  or- 
ganized by  revelation  given  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  and  the  name  sufficiently  in- 
dicates its  purpose  and  scope.  Its  principal 
object  was  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
Saints,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a care 
for  the  needy  stranger  within  our  gates. 

President  Smith  said  that  he  wanted  the 
members  of  the  General  Board  of  this  So- 
ciety to  set  such  examples  when  they  went 
out  into  the  homes  of  the  Saints  as  an  angel 
would  do,  if  such  were  to  enter  our  homes,  i 
Tf  they  did  not  do  this  and  the  failure  was  ! 
reported  to  his  office,  the  First  Presidency 
would  see  to  it  that  others  would  come  who 
would  set  proper  examples.  He  urged  upon 
the  Board  and  officers  generally  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  the  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  teach  the  Truth 


to  others.  We  should  seek  to  first  live  the 
Gospel  ourselves  and  then  go  out  and  teach 
it  to  others.  Those  who  go  out  to  teach 
should  go  in  the  spirit  of  their  calling  and 
not  spend  the  time  in  idle  gossip  or  in  talk 
on  the  happenings  of  the  day.  You  sisters 
should  minister  such  temporal  and  spiritual 
assistance  as  may  be  needed  in  the  homes 
where  you  visit.  He  related  an  instance  of 
a visit  to  a distant  stake  where  the  sisters 
of  the  Relief  Society  had  cared  for  sick 
families  in  the  town.  President  Smith 
wanted  the  sisters  in  office  to  be  big  and 
broad-minded,  so  that  personal  differences 
might  not  creep  into  their  official  acts.  There 
is  no  room  for  petty  jealousies  and  envyings 
among  Saints ; be  unselfish  and  loyal  to 
truth  and  righteousness.  He  himself  was 
loyal  to  his  friends,  to  President  Lyman 
who  was  present,  as  also  to  Elder  Smoot, 
whom  he  had  known  since  he  was  born.  He 
would  not  consider  any  man  his  friend  who 
sought  to  injure  either  of  these  brethren. 
He  had  watched  the  public  career  of  Sen- 
ator Smoot  and  knew  him  to  be  upright, 
clean,  just  and  true  to  every  trust.  And  his 
friends  would  be  the  friends  of  Senator 
Smoot.  He  had  no  time  nor  disposition  to 
criticize  either  civil  or  religious  authorities. 
He  was  loyal  to  the  city  governing  officers, 
to  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  to  our 
congressional  delegation.  Moreover,  he  was 
loyal  to  our  national  administration,  for 
only  so  could  good  men  have  the  best 
chance  to  do  their  work  unhindered.  When 
men  were  doing  the  best  they  could,  Latter- 
day  Saints  would  serve  themselves  by  hold- 
ing up  their  hands.  President  Smith  then 
spoke  solemnly  on  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
and  its  strict  observance,  urged  the 

sisters  to  look  after  the  aged,  to  succor  the 
orphan,  and  to  minister  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ  to  all  who  stood  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. He  closed  with  a powerful  testimony 
to  the  character  of  President  Emmeline  B. 
Wells,  saying  that  he  knew  her  worth  and 
that  she  had  been  placed  in  her  present  ex- 
alted position  because  of  her  long  experi- 
ence and  her  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  had  received 
that  testimony  in  her  youth  and  it  was  that 
inner  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  the 
only  sure  guide  for  the  spirit  of  man  upon 
this  earth.  It  takes  of  the  things  of  the 
Father  and  makes  them  known  unto  the 
children  of  men. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Thomas-Edward  sang  the 
“Angel’s  Serenade,”  with  a violin  accom- 
paniment by  Prof.  George  E.  Skelton. 

Senator  Reed  Smoot  spoke  feelingly  of 
his  mother’s  holy  teachings  and  of  his  high 
regard  for  women  and  their  labors  in  life. 
He  spoke  of  his  pride  in  the  youth  of  this 
Church,  and  of  his  own  loyalty  to  its  teach- 
ings. He  said  he  had  never  lost  anything 
by  proclaiming  his  religion,  nor  had  he 
failed  in  any  test  set  up  by  that  standard. 
He  spoke  of  the  great  good  accomplished 
by  women  of  this  Church  when  they  at- 
tended the  Eastern  conventions,  and  of  the 
undying  friendship  such  associations  had 
engendered  between  our  women  and  the 
prominent  women  of  the  world.  His  best 
friends  among  the  noted  women  of  the 
world  had  been  such  women  as  Belva  A. 
Lockwood,  J.  Ellen  Foster,  Clara  Barton, 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  others  who  were  not 
only  friends  to  this  people  but  to  all  honest 
people,  and  whose  labors  in  behalf  of  their 
sex  had  done  far  more  good  than  had  ever 
been  accomplished  by  the  foolish  suffra- 


gettes of  England.  He  referred  in  glowing 
terms  to  President  Emmeline  B.  Wells  and 
her  influence  amongst  these  women,  and 
said  that  she  was  a wonderful  woman.  He 
had  scarcely  hoped  that  she  could  survive 
her  last  illness  while  recently  in  Provo,  but 
here  she  was  just  as  vigorous  and  capable  as 
ever.  She  owed  her  long  life  and  the  power 
to  rise  above  such  sore  afflictions  to  her  in- 
domitable self-will  and  her  unbounded  faith. 
Such  women  as  she  are  needed  amongst 
our  own  people,  as  amongst  the  women  ot 
the  world.  Nearly  all  noted  women  knew 
Mrs.  Wells  and  always  asked  after  her.  He 
hoped  the  association  with  the  eastern 
women  in  their  mammoth  conventions 
would  not  be  given  up  but  continued  with 
unabated  vigor,  for  the  educational  value 
was  incomparable. 

Miss  Edna  Dwyer  sang,  “There  comes  a 
time,”  followed  by  the  Doxology,  and  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  President 
Francis  M.  Lyman. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
singing,  “Let  us  pray,  gladly  pray.”  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Sister  Susa  Young  Gates. 
Singing,  “On  the  mountain  tops  appearing.” 

President  Emmeline  B.  Wells  introduced 
Dr.  Leslie  Woodruff  Snow  as  the  son  of 
President  Lorenzo  Snow  and  the  grandson 
of  President  Wilford  Woodruff.  Dr.  Snow 
gave  a very  clear  talk  on  the  care  of  the 
eyes,  the  need  of  proper  light,  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  of  proper  glasses  being  worn  in 
cases  of  weak  or  myoptic  eyes.  He  gave 
some  excellent  directions  for  simple  home 
remedies  for  avoidance  of  common  mistakes 
and  urged  the  parents  to  look  well  after  the 
precious  eyesight  of  their  children. 

A violin  solo  by  Willard  Weihe,  accom- 
panied on  the  organ  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Clellan, was  beautifully  rendered  and 
brought  forth  a rising  vote  of  thanks.  After 
which  Miss  McCheyne  completed  her  ex- 
cellent talk  on  the  “School  Luncheon  Box,” 
bringing  many  little  suggestions  of  value  to 
home  keepers. 

A charming  organ  solo  by  our  own  or- 
ganist, Miss  Edna  Coray,  was  much  appre- , 
ciated,  and  then  Prof.  Maud  May  Babcock 
told  of  the  new  “Home”  for  girl  wage- 
earners  in  the  Ensign  stake  of  Zion.  She 
reported  that  they  were  in  need  of  thirty- 
two  quilts  and  invited  the  mothers  to  come 
to  their  assistance. 

President  Emmeline  B.  Wells  gave  a spir- 
ited closing  talk,  referring  to  the  times  in 
Kirtland  when  Mother  Whitney  was 
hostess  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  when 
he  was  in  that  city.  How  she  would  hush 
her  cradle  song  to  listen  to  the  murmured 
tones  of  that  inspired  voice  as  the  Prophet 
dictated  his  revelations  to  his  scribe  on  the 
floor  above  her.  She  said  we  had  had  a re- 
markable conference  and  she  hoped  the  sis- 
ters would  take  the  spirit  of  it  home  to  their 
stakes  and  wards.  She  urged  them  to  be 
kind  to  those  who  were  blind  or  lacking  in 
any  of  their  faculties,  for  the  blessings  of 
God  would  rest  upon  them  inasmuch  as  they 
ministered  to  such  unfortunates.  She  in- 
voked the  blessing  of  God  upon  all  present 
and  all  those  engaged  in  Relief  Society 
work  in  all  the  world. 

Alexander  Crawford  sang  “One  sweetly 
solemn  thought,”  and  the  congregation  sang 
“Redeemer  of  Israel.”  Sister  Ida  Smoot 
Dusenberry  pronounced  the  final  benedic- 
tion of  the  Conference. 

Susa  Y.  Gates, 

Cor.  Sec. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

Passed  at  Officers’  meeting’  held  October 
7,  1913. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sisters  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety have  received  special  instructions  from 
our  Prophet,  Seer,  and  Revelator  during  the 
Conference  which  has  just  closed,  we  desire 
to  voice  our  acceptance  of  his  teachings, 
both  in  our  own  Conference  and  in  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  on  the  following  points, 
viz. : 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  do  declare  it  our 
purpose  to  keep  intact  the  original  name  and 
initial  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  great  or- 
ganization, holding  fast  to  the  inspired 
teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
when  he  revealed  the  plan  by  which  women 
were  to  be  empowered  through  the  calling 
of  the  priesthood  to  be  grouped  into  suitable 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  ministering 
to  the  sick,  assisting  the  needy,  comforting 
the  aged,  warning  the  unwary,  and  succor- 
ing the  orphans, 

We,  as  General  Officers,  Stake  Officers, 
and  Ward  Officers,  of  this  Relief  Society 
will  endeavor  to  set  an  example,  in  the  mod- 
esty of  our  clothing,  the  restraint  of  our 
speech,  and  in  the  observance  of  the  laws 
and  commandments  of  God  which  shall  fit 
us  to  be  examplars  in  the  midst  of  the 
daughters  of  Zion. 

We  will  study  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, with  all  diligence,  to  enable  us  to  impart 
of  our  knowledge  to  those  who  are  under 
our  charge  both  to  our  families,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Society,  and  to  the  ones  who  may 
be  ignorant  or  unwaary,  Concerning  the 
principles  of  life  and  Truth.  We  will  seek 
first  to  live>the  Gospel  ourselves,  and  then  be 
ready  to  go  out  and  teach  it. 

We  will  seek  to  restrain  our  conversation, 
avoiding  light  chatter,  idle  gossip,  and  above 
all,  we  will  refrain  from  criticising  our  asso- 
ciates, the  chosen  authorities  of  this  Church 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  We  will  sus- 
tain our  civic  authorities,  while  such  men 
are  honest  and  doing  their  duty  to  the  full 
extent.  Our  loyalty  is  engaged  not  only  to 
support  our  Church  officials,  but  our  city, 
state,  and  national  representatives.  We  seek 
to  prove  our  claim  to  the  title  of  Latter-day 
Saint  by  our  devotion  to  these  principles  of 
loyalty  and  righteousness.  We  shall  culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  broad-mindedness,  setting 
aside  our  own  personal  desires  and  ambi- 
tions, that  we  may  the  more  fully  enter  into 
the  true  spirit  of  this  great  charitable  organ- 
ization. 

We  will  clothe  ourselves  modestly  and  in 
a way  that  shall  merit  approval  from  our 
brethren,  ourselves,  and  the  angels  of  God ; 
moreover,  we  shall  teach  this  principle  of 
modesty  to  our  children,  and  our  grand- 
children after  us. 

We  again  commit  ourselves  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  The 
things  that  are  forbidden  in  that  Revelation 
shall  find  no  place  in  our  homes  nor  on  our 
tables.  Nor  shall  they  be  offered  in  our 
public  gatherings. 

These  are  the  principles  for  which  this 
Society  has  stood  for  nearly  seventy  years ; 
but  we  give  them  public  expression  in  this 
manner  in  order  to  emphasize  the  teachings 
of  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  and  we  call 
upon  all  members  of  this  organization  to 
join  with  us  in  a renewal  of  effort  to  the 
more  strict  observance  of  these  and  other 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  until  we  shall  more 
nearly  approach  the  perfect  conditions  ex- 


pressed by  our  beloved  President  when  he 
said,  “ The  sisters  must  go  into  the  homes  of 
the  people  setting  such  an  example  as  an 
angel  might,  if  one  came  to  them.”  To  this 
end  we  pray. 

(Signed)  Clarissa  S.  Williams, 

Julia  P.  M.  Farnsworth, 
Carrie  S.  Thomas, 

Sarah  J.  McLelland, 
Alice  M.  Horne. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Editor  Woman’s  Exponent:  I am  an 
old  man  over  four  score,  nothing  of  much 
use  left  but  my  good  memory  and  this  may 
fail  me  soon,  so  I have  concluded  to  write 
some  of  my  early  remembrances. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  I happened  to  be 
at  Green  River  Ferry.  Isaac  Bullock  with 
his  famly  were  there  also.  Brother  Bullock 
had  charge  of  the  ferry. 

There  were  many  Shoshone  Indians  in 
the  vicinity.  They  were  not  savage  when 
sober,  but  when  drunk  were  like  all  Indians, 
dangerous.  No  one  expected  trouble  as 
liquor  was  not  sold  about  the  ferry.  Brother 
Bullock  had  a friendly  acquaintance  with 
these  Indians,  could  speak  their  language, 
and  having  done  considerable  missionary 
work  among  them  had  quite  an  influence 
over  them-  He  was  a cool,  level-headed 
man,  full  of  faith ; still  he  knew  how  reck- 
less whisky  made  them.  We  were  visited 
by  a crowd  of  drunken  Indians  who  rushed 
into  the  house.  He  told  his  family  to  keep 
cool  and  to  show  neither  fear  or  excitement 
but  do  as  they  were  directed  and  they  would 
not  be  hurt,  jie  also  requested  those  of  us, 
his  friends,  to  make  no  move  but  to  sit  still. 
This  was  pretty  hard  to  do  at  times.  I saw 
one  man  place  his  hand  on  his  gun  several 
times.  Brother  Bullock  told  the  women  to 
start  in  making  biscuits  and  coffee.  This 
they  did  with  due  diligence.  The  only  sal- 
vation seemed  to  be  in  keeping  the  Indians 
eating  biscuits  and  drinking  coffee. 

I have  had  many  experiences  with  Indians 
but  this  exceeded  anything  I had  yet  seen. 
Whilst  one  crowd  was  filling  up  another  ten 
or  twenty  would  crowd  into  the  house  de- 
manding money,  pointing  their  weapons  at 
Brother  Bullock,  some  striking  at  him  with 
tomahawks  and  others  even  punching  him 
with  their  knives  until  they  cut  his  clothes. 

I have  always  remembered  that  one  struck 
hard  enough  to  cause  blood  to  stain  his 
breast;  he  never  flinched  but  kept  talking 
to  them  in  a friendly  way.  Some  of  the 
Indians  were  sober  and  when  the  drunken 
Indians  became  too  aggressive  they  would 
grab  them  around  their  bodies  and  put  them 
out  of  the  house.  How  long  this  kept  up 
I do  not  remember,  but  my  impression  is 
some  two  or  three  hours. 

I can  well  remember,  although  this  oc- 
curred fifty-five  years  past,  seeing  a good 
many  batches  of  biscuits  taken  out  of  the 
oven,  but  I have  no  remembrance  of  hearing 
either  of  the  sisters  speak  in  a loud  or  ex- 
cited voice.  I did  not  so  much  wonder  at 
Sister  Electa’s  coolness  as  she  was  known 
as  a strong-minded  woman  before  her  mar- 
riage, but  I did  admire  the  fortitude  of 
Sister  Emma,  the  younger  of  the  two- 
I sat  where  I could  see  all  that  was  going 
on  as  I had  great  faith  in  Brother  Bullock 
and  believed  that  he  would  pull  through, 
which  he  did  without  weakening  or  making 
any  concession  whatever.  I have  never  met 


ether  of  these  parties  since  to  speak  of  the 
occurrence,  but  I have  often  thought  when 
reading  accounts  descriptive  of  early  days, 
well  that’s  pretty  good, . but  if  some  good 
writer  could  tell  about  Brother  Bullock  and 
his  brave  family,  it  would  beat  tha,t. 

Daniel  W.  Jones, 

Author  “Forty  Years  Among  the  Indians.” 


RELIEF  SOCIETY  REPORTS. 

UINTAH  STAKE. 

The  seventh  annual  and  fifty-ninth  quar- 
terly conference  of  the  Relief  Society  of 
Uintah  stake  was  held  in  the  Stake  Taber- 
nacle July  15,  1913.  President  Nancy  A. 
Colton  presiding,  with  Counselor  Mary  H. 
Stringham  in  charge. 

Seated  on  the  stand  were  all  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  stake  board,  President 
Ernest  Eaton,  Patriarch  Nelson  Merkley, 
Elders  John  N.  Davis,  Thomas  Bingham, 
Ashley  Bartlett,  James  Jones,  and  Bishop 
Archie  Richardson.  President  Emmeline  B. 
Wells  and  Elizabeth  McCune  of  the  General 
Board  were  the  visitors  from  Salt  Lake. 

After  the  opening  exercises  and  rolll  call 
President  Nancy  A.  Colton  made  an  address 
of  welcome ; she  was  pleased  to  see  so  many 
present  and  more  than  pleased  that  we  had 
with  us  President  Emmeline  B.  Wells.  She 
introduced  President  Wells,  also  Elizabeth 
McCune,  of  the  General  Board. 

Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Stewart  gave  a talk  on 
“Power  of  Personal  Influence.” 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCune  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  of  her  pioneer  experiences;  said  the. 
development  of  pioneer  life  is  a priceless 
boon  to  all  of  us,  only  remember  this,  keep 
your  ideals  high  and  exercise  freely  the  op- 
portunities which  come  to  pioneer  .women  in 
Relief  Society  callings.  She  advised  the  Re- 
lief Society  teachers  in  regard  to  their  du- 
ties. 

President  Emmeline  B.  Wells  was  pleased 
in  visiting  the  far  distant  stake  of  Uintah ; 
spoke  some  of  her  travels  in  getting 
to  Vernal,  but  said  “I  have  a desire  to  visit 
all  the  stakes  from  Canada  to  Mexico she 
related  instances  of  her  early  life  in  the 
Church  ; spoke  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 
Speaking  most  feelingly  of  some  of  the  noble 
women  of  the  past,  gave  quite  a history  of 
the  early  work  of  the  Relief  Society. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Stringham  thought  we  had 
been  blessed  this  morning  by  having  the 
presence  of  President  Wei’s  and  Sister  Mc- 
Cune; said  the  reason  President  Wells  was 
so  young  was  that  she  has  only  had  21  birth- 
days, although  she  is  85  years  old. 

The  conference  continued  in  the  after- 
noon, with  a very  large  attendance. 

President  Emmeline  B.  Wells  was  the  first 
speaker.  She  thought  in  coming  here,  what 
wonderful  things  men  can  do,  and  women, 
too ; said  she  would  like  to  know  how  many 
buildings  the  Relief  Societies  have  helped 
to  build  and  the  kind  of  buildings  ; she  spoke 
of  the  storing  of  grain ; said  President  Brig- 
ham  Young  gave  this,  as  a mission  to  the 
women  of  the  Church.  Spoke  of  marriage 
for  eternity,  and  advised  parents  to  teach 
their  boys  and  girls  the  necessity  of  going 
to  the  Temple  to  get  married. 

President  Don  B.  Colton  had  listened  with 
interest  to  what  had  been  said ; spoke  of 
brethren  not  taking  as  much  interest  in  Re- 
lief Society  work  as  they  should ; referred  to 
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the  good  the  Relief  Society  sisters  were  do- 
ing in  this  stake  in  regard  to  taking  care  of 
the  sick,  gave  a strong  testimony  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCune  spoke  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  convention,  which  had 
been  held  in  Salt  Lake  City ; thought  much 
good  had  been  done  by  their  meetings. 
There  is  another  item  we  want  to  speak 
about.  Are  we  doing  our  duty  toward  our 
dead?  There  are  temples  built  where  we 
can  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  dead; 
spoke  of  the  genealogical  work  that  was  be- 
ing accomplished  through  the  Relief  So- 
ciety, and  when  you  are  ready  for  the  work 
an  instructor  will  be  sent  to  you. 

President  Emmeline  B.  Wells  spoke  of  the 
time  when  she  embraced  the  Gospel ; spoke 
of  a miracle  which  happened  to  a young  girl, 
who  had  been  lame  for  years,  and  had  been 
restored  to  health  when  she  was  baptized ; 
spoke  of  her  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith;  related  most  inter- 
esting experiences  concerning  the  Prophets 
Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham  Young,  and  the 
early  days  of  the  Church. 

Elder  Harley  Morley  spoke  of  when  the 
Relief  Society  was  organized ; said  he  knew 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  having  lived  with 
him  for  three  years.  He  knew  he  was  a 
great  and  mighty  man  and  accomplished  a 
great  work. 

Mrs.  Annie  K.  Bartlett,  in  behalf  of  the 
stake  board,  thanked  all  for  helping  to  make 
this  conference  a success. 

After  singing  and  benediction  the  confer- 
ence adjourned. 

During  the  two  sessions  beautiful  music 
was  rendered  by  the  choir  and  Mr.  Ashley 
Bartlett,  Miss  Melvma  Duke  and  a number 
of  little  girls  from  Maeser  ward,  also  a reci- 
tation by  Mary  Merkley. 

An  officers’  meeting  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  questions  pertaining  to 
the  Relief  Society  work. 

Phebe  A.  Merkley,  Secretary. 


SAN  LUIS  STAKE. 

The  conference  of  the  San  Luis  Stake 
Relief  Society  was  held  in  the  Sanford 
Ward  meeting  house,  Sanford,  Colo.,  Aug. 
11,  1913,  commencing  at  10  a.  m.  The  morn- 
ing session  was  stake  and  ward  officers’ 
meeting,  President  Johanna  M.  Harrison 
residing.  Roll  call  showed  officers  present, 
24.  Minutes  of  stake  and  ward  officers’ 
meeting  held  Aug.  16,  1912,  were  read. 
President  Johanna  M.  Harrison  extended  a 
loving  and  tender  greeting  to  those  assem- 
bled ; felt  they  should  be  free  in  reporting 
and  asking  questions ; considered  it  a great 
and  grand  honor  to  have  our  General  Presi- 
dent, Emmeline  B.  Wells,  present  at  our 
conference. 

President  Emmeline  B.  Wells  felt  per- 
fectly delighted  to  meet  with  the  Relief  So- 
ciety sisters  of  this  stake ; spoke  of  the  days 
when  the  Saints  lived  in  Nauvoo ; related 
the  organization  of  the  Relief  Society  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  with  18  members, 
and  at  present  the  membership  is  45,000; 
spoke  of  the  reports  that  will  be  expected 
from  the  stakes  at  Relief  Society  conference 
when  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Oct.  2,  1913. 

Bishop  James  P.  Jensen  of  the  Sanford 
ward  was  delighted  with  the  beautiful  re- 
marks of  our  dear  President  Wells,  the 
work  of  the  Relief  Society  is  progressing. 


Singing,  “How  firm  a foundation.” 

Prayer  by  Sister  Mary  Holman. 

During  the  noon  hour  an  excellent  lunch 
was  furnished  and  served  by  the  Sanford 
Ward  Relief  Society,  which  was  enjoyed 
very  much  by  all. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  2 p.  m.  the  conference  was  resumed 
by  the  choir  singing,  “Lord  wilt  Thou  hear 
me  when  I pray.”  Prayer  by  Brother 
Ephraim  Coombs.  Singing  by  the  Matiassa 
Relief  Society. 

Minutes  of  Relief  Society  Stake  Confer- 
ence held  at  Manassa  Aug.  6,  1912,  were 
read.  Misses  D.  A.  Molerup  of  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Mary  Thompson  of  Idaho,  two 
lady  missionaries  in  the  Western  States 
Mission  and  at  present  located  at  Alamosa, 
Colo.,  reported  briefly  their  experiences  in 
the  mission  field- 

Stake  President  Erastus  S.  Christensen 
felt  to  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  listen- 
ing to  two  lady  missionaries  report  ther 
labors.  Spoke  of  the  prophecies  of  old,  how 
they  are  being  fulfilled ; how  the  Gospel  is 
being  spread,  also  dwelt  upon  the  organiza- 
tion ; felt  indeed  pleased  for  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing our  great  and  beloved  Sister  Wells  in 
our  midst.  We  were  then  favored  with  a 
song  by  Sister  Leah  Block.  President  Wells 
spoke  of  the  lrstory  of  the  Relief  Society ; 
gave  some  veiy  beautiful  instructions  to 
parents  in  regard  to  their  childrren,  see  that 
they  live  worthy  of  being  married  in  the 
Temple.  Related  a wonderful  testimony 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  a Prophet  of  God, 
said  she  was  personally  acquainted  with  him, 
remembered  seeing  the  Prophet  going  to 
prison. 

William  O.  Crowther  wished  to  urge  the 
work  of  the  Relief  Society,  also  felt  to  ap- 
preciate the  splendid  Relief  Society  choir. 

President  Harrison  felt  pleased  with  our 
conference,  wished  to  thank  our  choir  for 
furnishing  such  lovely  singing;  gave  notice 
that  President  Emmeline  B.  Wells  will  hold 
meeting  at  Manassa  tomorrow  at  2 p.  m.  ; 
invited  all  to  try  and  be  present. 

Closed  our  conference  by  singing  “Be  it 
my  only  wisdom.” 

Benediction  by  Bishop  Christe  Jensen. 


A special  session  of  Relief  Society  Con- 
ference was  called  for  President  Emmeline 
B.  Wells  held  in  Manassa,  Colo.,  in  the  stake 
house,  Aug.  12,  1913,  President  Johanna  M. 
Harrison  presiding. 

Song,  “High  on  the  mountain  top.” 
Prayer  by  Brother  Stephan  A.  Smith.  Sing- 
ing, “Guide  us  O thou  great  Jehovah.” 

President  Harrison  made  a few  opening 
remarks,  expressed  her  appreciation  in  be- 
ing blessed  with  the  pleasure  of  having  with 
us  our  beloved  President  Wells. 

Sister  Margaret  J.  Haskell  spoke  of  her 


acquaintance  with  Sister  Wells  for  65  years ; 
this  dear  sister  has  been  engaged  in  this 
great  and  grand  work  for  a great  many 
years. 

Sister  Hannah  D.  Dalton  felt  to  appre- 
ciate the  privilege  of  expressing  her  appre- 
ciation of  being  blessed  with  having  our  be- 
loved President  Wells  with  us. 

The  Manassa  Primary  Association  sang 
a song. 

Brother  John  A.  Smith  reported  briefly 
his  labors  as  a missionary  in  the  Eastern 
States  Mission. 

We  were  then  favored  with  singing  by 
Sister  Artie  Rogers- 

President  Wells  addressed  the  meeting  at 
some  length ; she  felt  to  encourage  love  and 
charity ; learn  to  be  kind  and  good  to  the 
old,  also  to  the  poor  who  are  afflicted,  see 
to  it  that  they  are  made  happy.  Guard  our 
children  that  they  may  not  go  astray  ; honor 
and  obey  the  priesthood.  She  related  some 
of  her  early  experiences  in  the  Church,  and 
bore  her  testimony  that  Joseph  Smith  and 
Brigham  Young  were  indeed  Prophets  of 
God. 

Meeting  closed  by  singing  the  Doxology. 
Prayer  by  Sister  Lena  H.  Lleiselt. 

Bernecia  Rogers, 

Stake  Sec. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

As  the  suffrage  cause  steadily  advances 
in  America  without  serious  and  alarming 
upheavals  and  terrorizing  incidents,  the 
American  woman  is  too  prone  to  criticize 
and  condemn  the  English  militants.  One 
seeks  to  gain  by  persuasion  and  reason  what 
the  other  seeks  by  force,  and  yet  'when  con- 
ditions and  facts  are  thoroughly  considered, 
the  cause  and  effect  of  the  militants  well 
may  be  the  power  to  hasten  the  work  of 
the  suffrage  cause.  When  the  militants  re- 
ceive the  attention  and  best  thought  of  great 
writers  and  publishers  like  Ida  Kenton  and 
Israel  Zangwill,  in  their  splendid  articles  in 
the  Century  and  Metropolitan  magazines, 
the  severe  judges  of  the  English  suffragette 
will  begin  to  learn  that  there  is  an  economic 
and  valuable  problem  in  the  world’s  history 
yet  to  solve. 


THIRTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF 

Dr.  Ellis  R.  Shipp’s 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
AND  OBSTETRICS 

Beginning  October  6,  1913. 

Hours  9 to  12  a.m. 

For  full  particulars  communicate  with 

ELLIS  R.  SHIPP,  M.  D., 

713  Second  Avenue,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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The  most  becoming  Styles  in  Ladies’ 

Suits,  Coats,  Dresses,  Skirts,  and 
Waists  at  Popular  Prices.  . 

THE  STORF  WHERE  YOU  CAN  FEEL  AT  HOME 


